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The interest of the Catholic Church in education is 
truly an essential element of her being and her work. 
Her original commission from Jesus Christ, her purpose 
as the apostle and missionary of religion and morality, 
her history in every land and people, her institutions, the 
absolute necessity of preserving, transmitting, explain- 
ing, defending her doctrines, make her the most active 
and industrious teacher the world has ever seen, and 
commend her in that quality to the attention of all per- 
sons interested in the past, present and future of 
education. 

The poet Terence said that, being a man, all things 
human interested him. The Catholic Church being so 
deeply concerned with the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of her children in all ages and places could not, if 
she would, disinterest herself from any of the chief prob- 
lems and concerns of education, however broadly its 
province may now or later extend. 

Herbert Spencer says that education is a prepara- 
tion for complete living, and in this very broad descrip- 
tion we may agree with him, as no doubt would Plato and 
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Aristotle. But what is life? And what constitutes a 
complete life? It is right here that the ways of thought 
have parted, and yet diverge. The true Christian believes 
that the life we now lead is a brief, uncertain and troubled 
transit to another life, final and eternal, of joy or sorrow, 
according as he has borne himself on earth. The purely 
secular man denies, or refuses to consider, any other life 
than the present one, so that we have at once a profound 
opposition, which affects closely and practically our 
higher thoughts and relations, even our manners, laws 
and institutions. The purely secular man, being at the 
best hopelessly agnostic, disinclines strongly to assume 
any responsibility beyond the grave, and therefore 
ignores the Christian ideas of God, immortality, judg- 
ment; the dual nature of man, soul and body. Having no 
assured principles and no fixed unity of outlook on the 
world and life, he deals with both in a spirit of shifty 
opportunism and timid optimism, as unclear and waver- 
ing to-day as ever Cicero was in his Tusculan villa. 

The Christian takes his stand on divine revelation and 
rises at once above the low and unhealthy miasmas of 
earth, to a higher level. He confesses with glad and 
vivid faith that there is one God, morally perfect, whose 
holy and irresistible will is known or is knowable to man; 
that He has set this world in order and harmony, which 
sin alone could and did disturb; that He made man for 
eternal happiness, and after man’s long and perverse 
obstinacy restored him to his original holy destiny by 
a unique dispensation, even His own sojourn on earth in 
the fullness of human nature and human experience, and 
His overthrow of the spirit and reign of evil by His 
sublime death and glorious resurrection. This funda- 
mental divergence of views between the Christian mind 
and the purely secular mind will naturally reveal itself 
nowhere more quickly than in the province of education. 
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Here, indeed, the Pythagorean letter was reached as soon 
as Christian society began. Its tender and suspicious 
conscience quickly recognized the perils and snares of 
the surrounding Hellenism, and out of its first long con- 
flict for existence there yet drift down to us echoes of 
internal anxieties as to teachers, books, arts, sciences 
and the general mental activity of the disciples of Christ 
towards human knowledge and the progress of earthly 
life. 

Nor could it well be otherwise, for the Christian reli- 
gion was itself and remains essentially a great school, 
indeed, the first truly encyclopedic school ever opened in 
human society. With a sure instinct its first Greek pro- 
fessors called it a divine philosophy, and after two cen- 
turies of conflict it eventually compelled the last teachers 
of Hellenic and Oriental ethnicism to borrow its terms 
and its institutions, to affect its pure spirit and to imitate 
its high and broad unity of doctrine. In its first ages not 
only did the Christian religion pour into the obscured 
intellect and the jaded heart of ancient society a new, 
and sweet, and holy content of great healing ideas, new 
wine into very old bottles, but it was quick to recognize 
with sympathy the elements of truth that had resisted 
the universal reign of falsehood, and it made way for 
them as best it could amid the intellectual decay and ruin 
of the times. Justin Martyr becomes a public teacher at 
Rome, and Tertullian sanctifies the legislation of Rome 
by creating from the language of its attorneys and barris- 
ters a diction for the theology and law of the ancient 
Chureh. Apollinaris, father and son, lock the gospel in 
Homeric verse. Pionius at Smyrna and Basil at Neo- 
eesarea save Homer and the poets, and Gregory of 
Nazianzus the Attic orators, from contempt and neglect. 
At Alexandria the philosophers and encyclopedic scholars 
of Athens find in Clement and Origen ardent admirers 
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and disciples, even that bridge into the later Christian 
world over which they came with safety. So native and 
keen was the educational instinct of the primitive Chris- 
tian society, so broad also and so liberal towards the 
highest ideal possessions of its implacable enemies, fore- 
shadowing in this, and justifying, the kindred attitude 
of the Catholic Church in all subsequent ages. 

It is nothing new, therefore, that the Catholic Church, 
as the heir of organized Christian life and order, should 
hold herself responsible for the mental training of her 
children, primarily in her own doctrine and practice of 
life, and then in all that world of ideas that comes for- 
ever into more or less close contact with the life, prin- 
ciples and spirit of the gospel. Now as then, she is, of 
necessity, interested in the home and school as the prin- 
cipal agencies by which the minds of her children are 
developed from the ruder and imperfect conditions of 
nature, made into intelligent beings, fitted out with many 
kinds of knowledge and confirmed in all those principles 
and convictions that make up character, that is, a regular, 
habitual and assured order of life, direct and unswerving 
as the line graven on firm brass. It is in the home and 
the school that the latent capacities of her members, 
redeemed by Christ and acquired in baptism, are drawn 
out and developed; that the right use of reason and the 
first principles of the moral law are ingrained; that the 
great and simple truths of a correct philosophy of life 
are taught, and that the real truth about God, the world, 
life, the distinction and relative worth of the temporal 
and the spiritual, the nature of right and duty, of law 
and obedience, of social order and obligations, are made 
known in large and definite outlines. 

Right here it is worthy of remark that in assuming the 
teaching office the Church gave to mankind a new sort of 
knowledge and new principles of action. The moral ideals 
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set before her children were no longer the feeble velleities 
of a Seneca and an Epictetus, but were daily practiced by 
countless thousands, in imitation of the divine Master, 
whose unfailing spiritual presence raised them to heights 
of spiritual endeavor and attainment hitherto undreamed 
of. Similarly the great intellectual truths of the unity 
and goodness of God, of His surpassing love for man, of 
the unity of mankind in origin and destiny, of her divinely 
mysterious training in a long and eventful history, of 
God’s equally mysterious calling of souls and peoples, of 
His sweet paternal longanimity, were based on the gos- 
pel, on faith in the life and death of the God-Man, as the 
historical basis of the new life to which all men were 
invited, a glad life of freedom from the vain deceit and 
the hopeless illusion of the past. 

In that past the Hebrew had trained youth to know the 
one supreme God, source and model of righteousness, 
stern and just law-giver; to respect parents and the 
family code; to hope for a liberator in the dim uncertain 
future. The Greek had trained youth to perfect service 
of his small city-state, to the expression of beauty in all 
material forms, and to its moral counterpart in that 
balance and moderation of soul and body which become 
the ‘‘temperate and duly harmonized man.’’ The Roman 
educated his children for the political virtues, to be frugal 
and thrifty, sober and laborious, fit instruments of gov- 
ernment. All this and more are found in the education 
which the Church furnished to the new people whom she 
patiently and laboriously put together out of the varied 
wreckage of the past, through long centuries of political 
and economic infancy and social rudeness. 

In the New Law she set forth the perfection of religion, 
love, pure and undefiled, of God for man and of man for 
his Redeemer. She raised the eyes of men from the city 
built of hands to the New Jerusalem, the only Utopia 
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we shall ever see. She freed, and uplifted, and spiritual- 
ized in man every artistic sense and force until she filled 
Europe with masterpieces of religious ideals, forever 
eloquent of God and the soul, of the life to come and ideal 
justice, no longer the fleshly beauty of dumb idols, but 
the very odor and shadow of paradise. Similarly she 
taught men how to govern one another, as children of a 
common father, equal in origin and destiny, in funda- 
mental rights of life and welfare. She recodified human 
laws in the spirit of the gospel, and enforced justice, not 
by the sword but by subtle and irresistible appeals to 
charity and renunciation, to the religious imagination, 
and by a gentle conquest of the inner citadel of human 
sympathy and equity. 

She ennobled and sanctified the office of teacher, for 
her missionaries in every land were essentially teachers 
of natural, as well as supernatural, truth, and her teachers 
were likewise missionaries of the gospel spirit and Chris- 
tian life. During a thousand years her countless small 
churches grew to stately basilicas and her numerous small 
schools grew into universities, and from both cathedrals 
and universities she dominated the moral and intellectual 
life of men. In her monasteries, likewise, she saved the 
arts and sciences, writing, manuscripts, libraries, in a 
word, the intellectual documents and monuments of the 
past. 

She introduced wonderful new elements of popular 
teaching through her varied worship, appealing to the 
eye in architecture, painting and sculpture, to the ear in 
preaching and music, and to the whole man in the com- 
bination of light and color, of sound and movement that 
her great ceremonies exhibited. And beneath them all 
lay a still subtler symbolism, her loving service of the 
Eucharistic Christ, the source and purpose of them all. 
Similarly in the majestic round of her feasts and in the 
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public administration of her sacraments, she appealed 
steadily and happily to the senses, to memory, imagina- 
tion and feeling, and so she led along many ways the 
education of whole peoples and nations. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the teachings of the 
Church were marked by two distinct qualities. They were 
universal and perpetual, that is, the world was, as it were, 
one vast school, and all mankind her disciples, while her 
teaching never suffered eclipse, since her divine Master 
in bidding her go forth and teach all nations, 
had promised to be with her until the end of time. 

Again, the teaching office of the Church was always 
and remains a highly personal and sharply insistent 
teaching. She appealed to each soul as though it were a 
world, acknowledged the high dignity of its nature, 
destiny, redemption and graces, nor amid her persistent 
solicitation of this proud and solitary spirit did she fail 
to recognize its freedom. 

It is again no theory of conduct, no silent code of law, 
no mere book, no school of philosophy nor educational 
artifact of any kind, that she upheld before the individ- 
ual soul, but a divine person, the Word of God made Man, 
and become our Teacher, our Rabbi. In Him all the new 
and sublime burdens and duties become not only possible 
but sweet and easy, and we assist at that marvelous con- 
version of ancient Greek and Roman society of which 
St. Augustine says, that if it be no miracle, then there can 
be no greater miracle than that it should have been 
effected without a miracle. | 

Finally, sublime and unparalleled among the educa- 
tional triumphs of the Church were the uplifting and the 
transfiguration, so to speak, of the family. The regular 
union of man and woman became a sacrament, one of the 
universal forces that were to heal a broken humanity, 
sacred channels ever aflood with divine activities, 
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Woman rose at once to a new height, and when Christian 
mankind grasped more fully the divine office of Mary, 
as Mother of God, the way was open to that unique ideal- 
ization of woman, which is a crowning glory of the 
medieval order, the perfect flower of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and which must decay in proportion as we recede 
from the conditions out of which it arose, and return to 
the carnal paganism whose hard slavery woman escaped 
only through the teaching and discipline of the Church. 
Parental authority was now sanctified at its source, and 
the iron power of the Roman father was exchanged for 
the memory and example of the little household of Naza- 
reth. Parents stood in the high place of God, and dealt 
with their pledges of love as they would be dealt with in 
the hour of judgment, that was sure and equal for every 
one. 

All the earliest family relations were sanctified at their 
source and the family became the first school, the schola 
or place of exercise, the gymnasium of all Christian 
virtue, that was no longer Greek moral fairness 
of thought and life, but stern repression of self and 
fulfillment of divinely appointed duties in the faith, hope 
and love of Christ. The God-Man had sanctified all 
stages and conditions of our common humanity. But to 
none had He been more gracious, more loving-kindly, than 
to little children, whose sweet simplicity and innocent 
trustfulness seem to have so charmed His pure and 
loving heart that for them first He opened the gates of 
heaven, and of them spoke ever in words of unparalleled 
love. 

In many respects the history of the Catholic Church is 
a history of education, indeed, the history of education. 
The daily conduct of religious life, the spread of the gos- 
pel, the constant refutation of false and perilous doc- 
trines, the pulpit and the confessional, the humble but 
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close and vigilant parochial service, are channels of 
education in the broadest and highest sense, as a prepara- 
tion for the complete life of man, both here and hereafter. 

It is needless to say here, that in all the forms of her 
teaching office, the Church has met with endless opposi- 
tion, and that her long history is in some respects only the 
record of this resistance. There have been periods and 
countries when her teaching office was accepted without 
question, and in them the best fruits of civilization 
appeared. There have been other periods when the 
teaching office of the Church was sharply questioned, very 
generally denied, and we are now in the heart of such a 
period of denial and opposition, intense and violent in 
some places, less passionate in others, but none the less 
earnest, resolute and consistent. Whatever may be its 
phases or symptoms, there can be no doubt of the source 
of this deep-seated opposition, the pivot on which it turns, 
and that is the practical obligation of teaching religion 
and morality. 

Outside of the Catholic Church modern education is 
everywhere marked by an absence of the religions ele- 
ment, or by a certain suspicion and hostility in its regard, 
even when there is not avowed enmity and persecution. 
It is asserted that all religions being false, or only forms 
of a common superstition, their content is vain and their 
influence worse. Education seems to have no other 
province than the present, no other than temporal and 
material ideals. On the other hand, the evident decay of 
juvenile morality alarms an increasing number of 
teachers and administrators of education, and large 
volumes could be and are to-day filled with the sad 
admissions of foremost authorities in educational work. 

Not a few attempts are made to stem tbe rising tide of 
pure secularism, that is invading those schools which 
recognize no fixed religious teaching. But in view of the 
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great number of these schools, the training of their 
teachers, the principles of their administration, and the 
spirit that they presuppose and in turn feed and confirm, 
it is hard to see how any serious improvement can come 
about. No teaching, of course, can be long carried out 
without ideals of some kind. Naturalism, the prevailing 
philosophy of our day, furnishes not a few of the ideals 
that sustain and comfort teachers and pupils in those 
educational systems that have no positive religious 
affiliations. Hedonism, or the doctrine of pleasure in its 
various shadings; the world itself, with the charms of 
travel and the contentment of natural curiosity; the 
domain of art, with the satisfaction of higher and finer 
yearnings of the soul; the pursuit of social reform in 
more or less Utopian ways; the purely natural origins 
of the religious instinct; the history of philosophic 
schools and opinions, and of late an intense pursuit of 
purely physical ideals; the cultivation of literature, 
domestic and foreign, not to speak of the highly praise- 
worthy development of the patriotic instinct, seem to 
round out the ideal activities of the modern educational 
world. Together they make up the ‘‘Culturleben’’ of to- 
day and exhibit at their best the purposes and uses of our 
costly modern education. In themselves and individually 
they may be and are useful and desirable outlets for 
human activities. But as a complete circle of human 
ideals, as representing the final aim and uses of educa- 
tion, they are necessarily disappointing. On all sides 
there arise outcries against the frivolity and insignifi- 
eance of much of our modern education, and its good and 
useful elements are overlooked amid a rather general 
vexation at its failures. No one maintains that our youth 
is more docile, obedient, reverential than formerly, more 
respectful of law and order. In educational methods and 
equipment a habit and a spirit of change are creating a 
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kind of despair. Modern education, it is not too much to 
say, lacks in many places unity, purpose, logic, balance, 
continuity, nor can these defects be without a depressing 
influence on the armies of pupils who must go through 
such schools. A disinterested observer could not but 
wonder at certain features of it, 


‘‘The painful toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.’’ 


Two noble traits of our Christian society seem threat- 
ened by this universal worship of the present and its 
fleeting advantages. I mean the sense of ‘‘vision’’ and 
the power of sacrifice. The sense of the future, once keen 
and vivid in our society, has been considerably weakened 
by the decay of religious teaching concerning the destiny 
of the human soul, accountability, divine judgment and 
the life to come. It seems to many that this is one rea- 
son why the pursuit of pleasure and the means thereto 
are now so keen and go on regardless of any restraint of 
law or custom. Perhaps also it is why there is now so 
little joyous constructive imagination, so little poetry and 
art, those lovely works of free-ranging ‘‘vision,’’ at once 
beautiful and popular. I may say here that it is not with- 
out reason that so much good work of this kind dates 
from the ages and lands of Catholic faith. On the. other 
hand, many are asking to-day whether the power of sacri- 
fice that made this nation great, as it did all young and 
ardent peoples, is yet with us, or whether it has not been 
weakened in the general decay of the religious spirit and 
temper. 

Will an irreligious education endow the State with a 
generation of men and women capable of facing with 
high courage those reverses that experience teaches us 
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are always possible, and that drain heavily, when they do 
come, the national reserve of character and moral 
stamina? 

Will an entire people, made up of many races, and 
slowly coalescing, follow with vigor and continuity the 
great and noble ideals of American life, if its training be 
solely or mainly along the low levels of material life, 
present gains and comfort, and the common heart become 
atrophied in respect of all that the elevated teachings 
and history of the Christian order stand for in religion 
and morality? Native instinct, common sense, daily expe- 
rience and the analogies of the past suggest a negative 
answer. 

Amid these conditions and symptoms, the duty of Cath- 
olic education is plain, to hold fast all that is good in the 
past, and to imbue with Christian faith, hope and love all 
the good elements of the present. We feel instinctively 
that our Catholic schools are becoming daily more impor- 
tant for preservation and transmission not only of reli- 
gion and morality, but also for the welfare of our beloved 
country that ought not to remain half religious and half 
agnostic, but ought to accept fully with the benefits of 
Christian civilization, also its principles, its spirit and its 
necessary guarantees and safeguards. 

While our Catholie schools are not yet perfect, we may 
rejoice that in them is regularly taught a clear and solid 
philosophy of life that cannot but prove helpful amid the 
cares and anxieties of the future. 

Our Catholic children learn whence they come, why they 
are here and whither they go. It has been well said, that 
they have on the first page of the catechism a more true 
and helpful philosophy than many a great scholar of 
these days. They understand the fundamental mystery 
of creation, the existence and the nature of God, of the 
soul of man and his body, with their destinies and their 
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laws, the nature of this earth and its end. They are clear 
as to all the activities of men, what their relative value is, 
what they lead to, and what are their relative use and 
comfort in the scheme of things. In all this there is a 
glorious democracy of the intellect, for St. Thomas or 
Pascal were not substantially more wise. Our Catholic 
children escape in no small measure the disillusion and 
consequent pessimism that so often fall on modern men 
and women, and the lurid evidences of which are on the 
first page of every daily journal. 
Tuomas J. SHAHAN, 


THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
COLLEGE * 


In my judgment, the discussion of this subject is both 
timely and important not only for this particular depart- 
ment but also for the entire Association. Considerable 
time has been devoted at our meetings to questions con- 
cerning the teaching of other branches in school and col- 
lege; and we have had some interesting papers on the 
educational value of philosophy, especially of the 
Scholastic philosophy. But the subject is by no means 
exhausted: we have not gone into its details and much 
less have we reached conclusions of a practical sort re- 
garding the vital points of method, of correlation, of 
text-books and of the teacher’s preparation. Each of 
these is large enough to deserve separate treatment, and 
each certainly demands careful study on the part of every 
one who is charged with the teaching of philosophy or is 
interested in making that teaching more fruitful. 

Yet I do not think that any of these points should be 
taken up for discussion until we have looked over the 
whole field. Our first step should be to map out the 
question so as to see clearly just what things we have to 
consider, and in what order they should be presented. 
Unless we first agree on some fundamental ideas, we can 
hardly hope that conclusions of value will result from 
the consideration of details. And if orderly thinking is a 
prime requisite in the study of philosophy, there should 
certainly be some definite and orderly arrangement of 
the topics that are to be discussed in our future meetings. 
My purpose, then, in this paper is to outline the range of 
topics which the subject has suggested to me, not so 
much with the pretense of offering a complete survey as 
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with the hope of calling forth suggestions from other 
members of this Department whereby the field as I have 
sketched it in the rough may be widened or narrowed or 
marked off by more appropriate divisions. 

It should be understood, I think, that we are to con- 
sider the teaching of philosophy in the college, not in the 
seminary or in the university. It is true that many of 
our clerical students receive their collegiate training in 
institutions that are not distinctively ecclesiastical—not 
preparatory seminaries; and consequently that they get 
the beginnings at least of philosophy in their college 
course. But on the other hand, these students are 
expected to take up philosophy on entering the seminary, 
to make it their principal subject of study for one or two 
years and to pursue that study with special reference to 
the course of theology that follows. Beyond doubt, the 
college can be useful to these students also by giving 
them the right start in philosophy; but it should keep 
mainly in view the needs of the student who is, and who 
expects to remain, a layman; who will therefore get from 
the college whatever philosophy he is to know and who 
must depend on that knowledge, whatever it may be, to 
guide and balance him either in his later professional 
studies, or in his contact with men and theories and 
situations in the course of life and its varied experience. 
When we reflect that philosophy is intimately connected 
with religion, we will not be guilty of exaggeration in 
saying that the problem of teaching philosophy in the 
college is even more serious than the problem of teaching 
it in the seminary, or, at any rate, that the college course 
in philosophy must be given with most careful consider- 
ation of the needs of the lay student, if it is to attain its 
purpose. 

It follows, in the first place, that this purpose ought to 
be very accurately determined before any subsidiary 
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question can be handled with profit. Are we to regard 
philosophy as being chiefly a body of doctrine, a series 
of theses with which the student must become acquainted 
in order that he may understand the great issues and 
solve the central problems which science and literature, 
history and the social organization present? Undoubt- 
edly, this knowledge must be given to the student in 
some form or other. And if we cannot touch on every 
problem, we must at least select those questions on which 
all the others turn. In particular, it is needful that the 
Catholic student be informed in regard to the problems 
which are actually under discussion and for which our 
Catholic philosophy has solutions in keeping with its own 
principles. 

But again, it may be urged that the all-important 
thing is to develop in the student the ability to think 
philosophically. In other words, what he needs is the 
philosophy habit—the right method of grasping a prob- 
lem, of singling out each of its phases, of allowing each 
its relative value, of getting to the bottom of things and 
of rating each proposition, argument and conclusion at 
what it may be worth and no more. The power of criti- 
cism, as we may call it, is perhaps after all the best result 
that can be gained from the study of philosophy. 

And finally, may it not be possible to combine these 
two purposes? Can we not make one and the same thesis 
serve as a means of intellectual training and as an addi- 
tion to the content of knowledge? Many teachers, I 
believe, will answer this question in the affirmative, and 
thereby they will set up a most attractive ideal. But one 
may be permitted to ask whether, in actual practice, equal 
attention is given to the two aims; and especially, 
whether our college graduates are really trained in a 
philosophical habit of thought. At all events, it would 
be interesting to know by what symptoms this habit is 
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recognized and by what tests the growth of it is ascer- 
tained. It has sometimes been found that students who 
could repeat fairly well the arguments given in class and 
the well-known answers to well-known objections, were 
not so skilful in dealing with the statements and reasons 
enveloped in the phraseology of a modern writer like 
Spencer. 

Some teachers, no doubt, will protest that such a habit 
is necessarily of slow growth and that we should not 
expect too much of the undergraduate in this line. The 
point is well taken; but it leads at once to the further 
question: Are we giving sufficient time to the study of 
philosophy, and, are we distributing such time as we 
have to the best advantage? As we are all aware, it isa 
common practice to reserve philosophy for the last year 
of the course, thus making it the special privilege, or 
burden, of the senior class. In favor of this plan it may 
be correctly said that philosophy should be taken up 
after the student’s mind has been properly developed by 
the study of the other college subjects, such as literature, 
history, mathematics and natural science. It will then be 
possible for the teacher of philosophy to draw out the 
knowledge already acquired and to give it a rounded com- 
pleteness by setting it in the more comprehensive view of 
philososphical principles and ultimate conclusions. This 
seems to be the obvious method so far as scientific ques- 
tions are concerned. One cannot, for instance, make much 
headway with the problem of evolution if the student 
knows nothing of biology; and the whole field of cos- 
mology is simply beyond the reach of one who is not 
familiar with physics and chemistry. There is evidently 
good reason for holding back philosophy to the last year. 

Nevertheless, some teachers have found it profitable to 
spread out the course in philosophy over the four years 
of collegiate training. It is better, they claim, that the 
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student should be gradually introduced to philosophy 
than that it should be thrown upon him in one great bulk 
at the end of his course. Moreover, they insist, by put- 
ting some part of philosophy into each year we not only 
begin in due time to cultivate the philosophy habit but 
we extend that habit to the student’s dealing with other 
subjects, so that he is accustomed to look for law and 
cause in each and every portion of his work. In a word, 
this plan gives opportunity for an immediate application 
to concrete cases of the principles which philosophy offers 
in more abstract form. Here also a comparison of the 
results obtained by these different arrangements would 
be extremely useful in the discussion of our subject. 
Whichever plan be adopted, some consideration must 
be given to the sequence in which the different portions of 
philosophy are treated. Usually, as one can see from the 
books or recall from his own student days, logic has been 
accorded the first place, on the ground, or, at least, the 
assumption, that, as it prescribes the rules of reasoning, 
it must be mastered before any other philosophical disci- 
pline can be approached. How, it might be asked, can 
you expect a student to judge of a piece of reasoning if 
he knows nothing of universal and particular propositions 
with their affirmative and negative varieties, if he cannot 
tell a good definition from a poor one and if he has never 
had his suspicions aroused by any warning about falla- 
cies? So the argument runs. But it is met, on the other 
side, by various statements in rebuttal. Logic, it is held, 
presupposes some acquaintance with mental processes; 
and, what is more to the point, the study of logical canons 
is at best a dry and tedious task for one who has no 
glimpse as yet of the pleasant things that lie behind this 
gateway of iron. On the contrary, logic itself becomes 
more attractive when the student has gathered a certain 
amount of information to which the precepts of logic can 
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be applied. The solemn facts that all men are mortal 
and that Socrates is or was a man, are not the only illus- 
trations that the teacher should have at his disposal or 
that the student should ponder in order to understand the 
structure and value of the syllogism. So, it has come to 
pass that some writers have advanced psychology to the 
first place in their treatises, while others, with emphasis 
on the need of stimulating interest, are persuaded that 
either ethics or the history of philosophy should serve as 
introduction. Is it possible to devise a scheme which will 
retain the utilities and eliminate the drawbacks of these 
different arrangements? 

Here, it is plain, we are touching upon the relations of 
the philosophical disciplines among themselves; and it is 
extremely desirable that these relations should be 
properly adjusted. We cannot, however, overlook the 
fact that philosophy, in the college, is brought into con- 
tact with many other subjects; and if our educational 
theory is correct, philosophy, in order to exert any vital 
influence, must not stand apart from the rest of the curric- 
ulum. We know what has resulted from excluding or 
isolating the teaching of religion; and we may expect 
similar consequences for philosophy if it is not correlated 
with the other subjects studied in college. How to pro- 
vide the student with a perspective in which he shall see 
the relations that bind in one whole the facts of science, 
of history, of economic and social life, along with the 
products of literature and art—and see them from the 
viewpoint of philosophic principle—is perhaps the 
deepest of all the problems that confront the teacher of 
philosophy. It may, indeed, be too large a problem for 
the college to deal with; but some beginning of its solu- 
tion can and should be attempted. 

The attempt might well be made in connection with our 
efforts to select the best method, or methods, of teaching 
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philosophy itself—provided, always, we can reach a just 
estimate of the relative efficiency of the methods which 
are usually employed. It has been held, and some 
teachers still maintain, that the lecture surpasses every 
other device, for the reason that it brings out the per- 
sonality of the teacher, enables him to present new points 
of view and stimulates the student more effectually than 
the best written text-book. But the text-book also has its 
champions, and these regard it as the best means of 
imparting definite knowledge and of enabling the student 
to express his ideas in the form of recitation. It will 
probably be admitted that the important point is to get 
the student to think for himself and to give his thought 
accurate expression. What, then, is the relative efficiency 
of the various class-room exercises; or again, how can 
lecture, recitation and scholastic disputation be so com- 
bined as to produce the desired result? The answer to 
this question must be drawn from the experience of 
teachers representing colleges in which these several 
means of teaching philosophy have been fairly tried; but 
the standard of success should be something more than 
the ability to reproduce what has been said in class. We 
are agreed, I think, that the graphophone method is not 
the best. 

In connection with the use of the text-book we may 
glance, in passing, at a question which is often suggested 
by inquiries, either from students or from teachers, as to 
the ‘‘best’’ book for teaching this or that subject. The 
implication seems to be that if that wonderful best book 
can be found, no other author need apply. Whether such 
a superlative volume be now in existence, or even in 
potentia, I shall not venture to say. But I should like to 
have an expression of opinion as to the advisability of 
using one book only, be it ever so excellent. According to 
one view, a manual that combines most of the desirable 
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qualities if not all, is quite sufficient. Let the student 
stick to that for recitation and examination: he will learn 
at least what lies between those covers, and there will be 
a certain connectedness among his thoughts since these 
are all taken from the same mould. 

Another plan, which has many supporters, would make 
the chosen text a center and group about it, as occasion 
required, other works of a more comprehensive charac- 
ter, monographs on special topics and pertinent articles 
in the periodical literature. By these additions, it is 
claimed, the student is helped to look at a question from 
many sides and to get the same side presented in dif- 
ferent forms. This is plainly the intention of those 
authors who supply ‘‘readings’’ or bibliographies at the 
close of each chapter or at the end of the book. But here 
it seems proper to ask whether some guidance should not 
be given the student, especially when his collateral read- 
ing includes a variety of texts some of which are certainly 
not sound in philosophy. If it is not wise to confine the 
student to one author, there may be less wisdom in an 
indiscriminate reading, which too often leaves only con- 
fusion as its result. 

The extent of the student’s reading will depend, of 
course, upon the time that he can give to the study of 
philosophy outside the lecture and other class exercises. 
It is quite easy to draw up a schedule assigning three or 
more hours per week to lectures, etce.; but on what basis 
can a proportionate amount of time be secured for private 
study? This is a point of practical importance, especially 
where allowance has to be made for the study of other 
subjects. But it is even more important to see to it that 
the student does not waste his time through a lack of 
method in his study. I believe that the teacher can 
render a most valuable service to the student and make 
his own work much more satisfactory by showing the 
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student not only what to study but also how to study. It 
is often taken for granted that the art of study has been 
mastered in the earlier years of the college course and 
that the student has only to apply that art when he enters 
the class of philosophy; but I am not sure that this is 
always the case. I have met some students who had 
finished their ecllege course, philosophy included, without 
even a suspicion that study involved any art or method. 
In rare instances, no doubt, natural ability may supply 
for the lack of systematic training; but the majority of 
students will gain little from their course in philosophy 
unless they are taught how to study. 

In offering these points for your consideration, I do 
not overlook the fact that the solution of many of our 
problems, perhaps of all, must lie with the teacher him- 
self. And in that case, we might well give the first place 
in our program to the topic I have reserved for the last 
in this paper. What sort of preparation will best equip 
the teacher of philosophy for his work? According to 
the practice that is now generally followed, or at least 
commended, those who aspire to teach any other subject 
are supposed to qualify by breadth of knowledge, by 
specialization and by research. May we not reasonably 
expect as much of those who undertake to teach 
philosophy? By many it is held that investigation is the 
best preparation for the teacher, because though his 
investigation is limited to a relatively narrow field, his 
teaching is more apt to be characterized by freshness and 
sureness than if he simply condenses what other thinkers 
provide. On the other hand, the advantage of erudition, 
especially of the historical sort, must certainly be recog- 
nized; and in the present conditions of thought, a rather 
thorough acquaintance with the methods and findings of 
the physical sciences, is requisite. But while the need of 
equipment in these lines is generally acknowledged, there 
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js one element in the teacher’s preparation which, as I am 
convinced, calls for more serious attention than it has yet 
received. Is it not desirable that the teacher of philos- 
ophy should be familiar with the science and art of educa- 
tion? He may be a skilful investigator, or a marvel of 
learning, or even an attractive lecturer without being 
able to teach to the best effect. And if such be the case 
it is hard to see how he will make a success with 
philosophy either as a means of discipline or as a body 
of knowledge. It is of course still more difficult to see 
how he will handle the questions that have been brought 
up in this paper unless he has an insight into the 
educative process as such and a grasp of those prin- 


ciples which find their application in every department 
of collegiate work. 


These are some of the essential topics which, in my 
judgment, should come up, sooner or later, for discussion 
in this section of the Association. In all likelihood, as 
we proceed with our work, new lines of inquiry will be 
opened; but it is time that we should make a beginning 
at some point or other, and in selecting that point we 
would do well, I think, to consider not only its intrinsic 
importance but also its bearing upon the whole field which 
now lies before us. 


Epwarp A. Pace. 


GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA FROM THE 
LITURGY OF THE CHURCH* 


The genealogy of the English Drama has its roots in 
the liturgy of the Church. The liturgy itself is not essen- 
tially dramatic. It is the crystallized forms of worship 
that have grouped themselves about the truths and reali- 
ties left as heritages to the Church of our Divine Lord 
Himself. The changes that have taken place from cen- 
tury to century in the exterior forms of worship are not 
due to variations of fundamental truths, but to the out- 
ward expression as called forth under the fluctuating con- 
ditions and environments that mold men’s manners in 
every age. A study of the source of dramatic expression 
lies beyond the scope of the present subject; but we can- 
not fail to take into consideration that religion is not 
merely an arbitrary factor in human life, but an integral 
part that manifests itself in all the workings of the human 
heart and mind. Therefore it is not surprising that an in- 
stinct as strong as dramatic representation should find 
expression in religious ceremonial at an early stage of its 
development. 

Christianity did not drop meteor-like into an altogether 
isolated sphere. It was the culmination of the expecta- 
tions of the Jewish peoples and of the promises made to 
them from the beginning of the world, the continuation of 
God’s manifestations and mercies to man on earth. Hence 
we find much in the ceremonial of the Chureh that has 
been drawn from the Jewish liturgy of the synagogue.t 
Lections, chants, homilies, and prayers almost identical 
with those of the synagogue were made to cluster about 

*A thesis submitted to the Teachers College of the Catholic University 
of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree, 


Master of Arts. 
tDuchesne. Christian Worship, 46 ff. 
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the Eucharistic repast and though for a time they were 
chosen according to the judgment of the celebrant, fixed 
formularies had been adopted as early as the fourth cen- 
tury. From the Catechism of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, de- 
livered about the year 347, the Apostolic Constitutions 
(II. 57 and VIII. 5-15), and the Homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom, Mgr. Duchesne has drawn a description of 
the Mass as it was celebrated at that time in the Eastern 
Church, from which the following has been summarized : 
The congregation assembled in the church, the men on 
one side, the women on the other, and the clergy in the 
apse. The Mass began at once by the reading of the 
lections, interspersed with the chanting of psalms, all the 
faithful taking up the last modulation of the chant. 
The reading of the lections was finished with the Gospel, 
during which all present stood. Then followed the 
homilies, after which the catechumens and others not 
entitled to be present at the Mass proper were dismissed. 
The communicants who remained prostrated themselves 
towards the east and responded to the litany said by the 
Deacon. Then followed the solemn prayer of the Bishop. 
Thus far the liturgy was that taken from the usage of the 
Jewish synagogue. The second part, that peculiar to the 
Christian liturgy, began with the salutation of the Bishop, 
to which the congregation responded. The kiss of peace 
was then given, the faithful interchanging it with each 
other, the men with the men, and the women with the wo- 
men. The deacons then divided themselves into two bodies, 
one assisting at the altar, the other serving the congrega- 
tion. After the loaves and the chalice were prepared for 
the sacred repast, the Bishop, vested in festal garments 
and surrounded by the priests, drew near the altar and 
began the prayer now known as the Preface, the whole 
congregation joining in the hymn, ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy is 
the Lord. . . .’? The Bishop then proceeded with the 
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eucharistic prayer, commemorating the work of the Re- 

demption, the Incarnation of the Word, and His earthly 
life and passion, finally the account of the Last Supper, 
and then the words of the consecration. The prayers 
were then directed to the present, although invisible, God 
who at the call of His ministers had descended under 
the mystic veils of the consecrated elements into the 
midst of His disciples. The prayers concluded, the faith- 
ful responded Amen. Then came the Pater Noster, accom- 
panied by a short diaconal litany and followed by the 
Bishop’s blessing to the people. At the close of this cere- 
mony the deacon aroused the faithful, and after a short 
prayer, the communion followed. The Bishop adminis- 
tered the consecrated bread by placing it in the open 
right hand, supported by the left, of the recipient, while 
saying ‘‘The Body of Christ.’’ The deacon held the 
chalice from which each one drank directly, the deacon 
saying the words, ‘‘The Blood of Christ, chalice of life,’’ 
the recipient responding ‘‘Amen.’’ Psalms were chanted 
during the communion. At the end the deacon gave a 
sign, the Bishop offered the prayer in the name of all, the 
people bowed to receive the Bishop’s blessing, and finally 
they were dismissed by the deacon with the words, ‘‘De- 
part in peace.’’ 

Many changes had taken place in this form before 
the end of the sixth century.* Elaborations had made 
the entry of the celebrants an imposing ceremony, the 
Trisagion had been introduced before the lections, and 
the catechumens were no longer dismissed before the con- 
secration. This latter custom, however, is preserved in 
the ritual of Constantinople, even to the present day.t 


*Duchesne. 82 ff. 


+The following is a translation by Isabel Florence Hapgood in the 
Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic (Greco-Russian) 
Church of the prayer imediately following the dismissal of the catechu- 
mens. This is a preservation of the Constantinople form: “No one who 
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The Creed had also been introduced, and the private 
prayers of the celebrant had become fixed formularies. 

In like manner may be traced the development of the 
Roman and Gallican Uses in the West; but nowhere do 
we find that the Mass in its essential part—the consecra- 
tion—was considered a drama or mere representation, as 
has been inferred by several writers on the origin of 
the modern drama. The consecration is not symbolic, 
it is a reality produced by the words pronounced by the 
officiating priest. And this reality has been recognized, 
not from the ninth or the tenth century, but from the 
foundation of the Church, as is evidenced by the earliest 


extant accounts. 
Chambers, apart from his insistence on the dramatic 


potentiality of the Mass,t cites several examples of 
liturgies that possess at least two of the three essentials 
of dramatic representation—namely, symbolism and 
mimetic action, the third being dialogued speech—which 
had reached a marked degree of development in the ninth 


is in bondage unto carnal desire and sensual pleasure is worthy to ap- 
proach, or to come near, or to serve thee, O King of Glory: For to 
serve thee is a great and terrible thing even to the Heavenly Powers. 
Nevertheless, through thine unutterable and boundless love toward man- 
kind thou didst become man, yet without change and without transmuta- 
tion, and art become our High Priest, and hast committed unto us the 
ministry of this unbloody Sacrifice, in that thou art Lord over all. For 
thou alone, O Lord our God, rulest over those in heaven and on earth; 
who art borne on the throng of the Cherubim; who art Lord of the 
Seraphim and King over Israel; who alone art holy and restest in the 
Saints. Therefore do I now make my entreaty unto thee, who alone art 
good and art ready to listen: Look down upon me a sinner, and thine 
unprofitable servant, and cleanse 7 soul and my heart from an evil con- 
science; and by the might of the Holy Spirit enable me, who am endued 
with the grace of the priesthood, to stand before thy holy Altar, and per- 
form the sacred Mystery of thy Holy and Pure Body and Precious 
Blood. For unto thee do I draw near, and bowing down my neck I im- 
plore thee: turn not thy face from me, neither cast me out from among 
thy children; but graciously vouchsafe that I, a sinner and thine unworthy 
servant, may offer unto thee these Holy Gifts. For it is thou who offerest 
_ and art offered, who receivest and art thyself received, O Christ our 
God: and unto thee we ascribe glory, together with thy Father, who is 
from everlasting, and thine all-holy, and good, and life-giving Spirit, now, 
and ever, and unto ages of ages. 
tChambers. The Med. Stage, 3ff. 
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century, such as the ceremonies used at the dedication 
of churches, the Palm Sunday Procession, and particu- 
larly the ceremonies of Holy Week Services. And here, 
indeed, we find the germ that developed and grew until 
finally it emerged from the church into the open, broke 
connection with its holy origin, and eventually lost all 
resemblance to the source from which it had sprung. 
The third element requisite for dramatic representa- 
tion—that is, dialogued speech—had its incept in the 
Antiphons that were introduced at Antioch near the end 
of the fourth century.* The Antiphons were psalms, the 
verses of which were chanted alternately by two choirs. 
This practice of chanting spread rapidly in the East; and 
by the middle of the fifth century it had been adopted in 
Rome. The forms of the chants were fixed by the end of 
the sixth century,+ and were used with few alterations 
until about the ninth century. The general development 
that was taking place in the growing countries of the 
west did not fail to effect the liturgy. These Antiphons 
were elaborated, both at (heir close and with inter- 
spersions in the psalms themselves, with additional melo- 
dies that were sustained on vowel sounds. These word- 
less strains were eventually filled in with appropriate 
texts, and became known as Tropes, Sequentiae, or 
Prosae.t Until after the thirteenth century Tropes were 
very popular; and separate and distinct schools of Trope 
writers grew up, the most important of which were at St. 
Victor, St. Gall, and in northern Italy. When their popu- 
larity subsided, they gradually fell into disuse; and those 
that were retained had become attached to choral por- 
tions of the Mass, especially to the Jntroit and the Grad- 
uale. The Introit Tropes were subject to dramatic elabo- 


*Duchesne. 104 ff, 
+Chambers. 7. 
tChambers. 8 ff. 
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ration, particularly those sung at Christmas and at 
Easter. The Christmas Tropes, although dialogue in 
form, were not subject to further dramatic development. 
It was the Easter Quem Quaeritis* that gradually as- 
sumed the characteristics that entitled it to be called a 
liturgical drama. By degrees it became separated from 
the Easter Mass; and when found in English Tropers, 
two of which are extant, it was quite detached and formed 
some part of the ceremonies following Palm Sunday and 
preceding the ceremonies of the Easter Mass. The 
Tropers do not specify the exact place that it held; but 
this is definitely indicated by the Concordia Regularis, 
which determined the usage of the Benedictines in Eng- 
land at the close of the tenth century. The following is 
Chambers’ translation of the Quem Quaeritis ceremonies 
which formed a part of the third nocturne at Easter 
Matins :+ 


‘*While the third lesson is being chanted, let four 
brethren vest themselves. Let one of these, vested in 
.an alb, enter as though to take part in the service, and 
let him approach the sepulchre without attracting at- 
tention and sit there quietly with a palm in his hand. 
While the third respond is chanted, let the remaining 
three follow, and let them all, vested in copes, bearing 
in their hands thuribles with incense, and stepping deli- 
cately as those who seek something, approach the sepul- 
chre. These things are done in imitation of the angel 


*Professor Child in The Second Shepherd’s Play, Everyman, and Other 
Early Plays gives the following translation of the Quem Quaeritis, p. 122: 


“Whom seek ye in the tomb, O lovers of Christ?” 

“Jesus of Nazareth, him that was crucified. O heavenly being.” 

“He is not here. He is risen as he hath prophesied. Go, announce 
that he hath risen from the dead.” 

“Alleluia, the Lord hath risen!” 

—— _ ee the place where the Lord was placed. Alleluia! 

eluia!” 

“The Lord hath risen from the dead who hung for us upon the 

tree (wood).” 


tChambers. 14 ff. 
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sitting in the monument, and the women with spices 
coming to anoint the body of Jesus. When, there- 
fore, he who sits there beholds the three approach him 
like folk lost and seeking something, let him begin with 
duleet voice of medium pitch to sing Quem quaeritis, 
And when he has sung it to the end, let the three reply 
in unison Ihesu Nazarenum. So he, Non est hic, surreat 
sicut, praedixerat. Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit a mor- 
tuis. At the word of this bidding let those three turn 
to the choir and say Alleluia! resurrexit Dominus! This 
said, let the one, still sitting there and as if recalling 
them, say the anthem Venite et videte locum. And say- 
ing this, let him rise, and lift the veil, and show them 
the place bare of the cross, but es the clothes laid 
there in which the cross was wrapped. And when they 
have seen this, let them set down the thuribles which 
they bare in that same sepulchre, and take the cloth, and 
hold it up in the face of the clergy, and as if to demon- 
strate that the Lord has risen and is no longer wrapped 
therein, let them sing the authem Surrexit Dominus de 
Sepulchre, and lay the cloth upon the altar. When the 
anthem is done, let the prior, sharing in their gladness 
at the triumph of our King, in that, having vanquished 
death, He rose again, begin the hymn Te Dewm lauda- 
mus, And this begun, all the bells chime out together.”’ 


The ceremonies of Holy Week were at first peculiar to 
the Church at Jerusalem, accounts of which are found 
dating from the fourth century.* These observances 
spread to the West and became augmented, especially 
during the period of the Crusades, when pilgrims return- 
ing from the Holy Land were fired with a special devo- 
tion towards the Passion and Death of our Divine 
Saviour. The first historical accounts of the ceremonies 
as observed during the Middle Ages are those given by 
the Bamberg Troper and the Concordia Regularis.+ The 
latter describes in detail the usage of the Benedictines. | 


*Duchesne. 247. 
+Chambers. 16 ff. 
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The Adoration of the Cross after Nones on Good Friday 
was followed by the burial of the Cross in the sepulchre 
prepared for it. The Adoration of the Cross originated 
in Jerusalem; but the history of the origin of the sepul- 
chre cannot be traced beyond the ninth century. Al- 
though this usage determined by the Concordia Regularis 
was originally intended for the Benedictine monasteries, 
it became incorporated in the Sarum rite and eventually 
spread into nearly all the English parish churches. At 
the same time developments were taking place on the con- 
tinent; and it is an Augsburg text, dating about the end of 
the eleventh century or the beginning of the twelfth, that 
gives the next phase in the growth of the Quem Quaeritis. 
Besides the Maries already mentioned, we find two addi- 
tional singers representing Peter and John, who also visit 
the sepulchre, John reaching it ahead of Peter, but the 
latter entering first. A few churches introduced the risen 
Saviour and His revelation of Himself to Mary Magdalen. 
A further development is found in four Prague versions, 
where an incident not contained in the Gospel is intro- 
duced. The Maries, on their way to the sepulchre, stop 
and buy spices of a merchant who thus becomes an addi- 
tional character in the play. 

The costuming for the Quem Quaeritis is described as 
follows by Chambers :* 


‘The setting was obviously simple, and few proper- 
ties or costumes beyond what the vestments and orna- 
ments of the church could supply were used. The 
Maries had their heads veiled, and wore surplices, 
copes, chasubles, dalmatics, albs, or the like. These were 
either white or colored. At Fecamp one, presumably 
the Magdalen, was in red, the other two in white. 
The thuribles which, as already pointed out, they car- 
ried, were sometimes replaced by boxes or vases repre- 


*Chambers. 34 ff. 
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senting the ointment and spices. Sometimes also they 
carried, or had carried before them, candles. Two or 
three rubrics direct them to go pedetemptin, as sad or 
searching. They were generally three in number, ocea- 
sionally two, or only one. The angels, or angel, as the 
case might be, sat within the sepulchre or at its door. 
They, too, had vestments, generally white, and veiled 
or crowned heads. At Narbonne, and probably else- 
where, they had wings. They held lights, a palm, or 
an ear of corn, symbolizing the resurrection. The 
apostles are rarely described; the ordinary priestly 
robes doubtless sufficed. At Dublin, St. John, in white, 
held a palm, and St. Peter, in red, the keys. In the 
earliest Prague version of the Christ scene, the Christ 
seems to be represented by one of the angels. At 
Nuremburg the dominica persona has a crown and bare 
feet. At Rouen he holds a cross, and though there is a 
double appearance, there is no hint of any change of 
costume. But at Constance and Fleury the first ap- 
pearance is as hortulanus, indicated perhaps by a 
spade, which is exchanged on the second for the cross.”’ 
Sr. Mary ANGELIQUE, 
Sisters of Divine Providence. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


TWO EDUCATIONAL CONGRESSES AT VIENNA 
| HELD IN SEPTEMBER, 1912 


Although the Eucharistic Congress in Vienna has 
already had its successor at Malta, it will be many years 
before its striking features will be eclipsed. Its very 
grandeur and magnitude were calculated to overshadow 
two other Congresses which met just before its opening, 
viz., the first International Congress for Christian Educa- 
tion and the first Catechetical Congress for German- 
speaking countries. 

Yet, although to an outsider both may have seemed to 
suffer, the truth is that they were purposely planned for 
that time, so that members of either might have an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the Eucharistic Congress by mak- 
ing only one journey, and that priests who had decided 
to take part in the latter might also assist at the former 
by starting a few days earlier on their journey and they 
would have the additional advantage of securing good 
lodgings before the large contingent of Eucharistic pil- 
grims arrived. 

Neither of the two Educational Congresses meets 
annually, and thus the delayed report on them will serve 
to prepare our readers for their future meetings. 


A. THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


The Catholic teachers in central Europe possess well 
organized associations for the material and intellectual 
improvement of their profession. As they are mostly 
employed in public schools, it is only natural that they 
should take care to protect themselves against the inter- 
ference of bureaucracy and to secure for themselves a 
sufficient recompense for their labors. 
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Yet this is not the most striking feature in their local 
and provincial meetings. They were not satisfied with 
discussing the educational problems at the official confer- 
ences, held quarterly or annually under the presidency of 
the District Inspector or the Provincial Superintendent, 
but they grouped themselves together in voluntary con- 
ferences, and they showed so much zeal and capacity in 
promoting the study of method and educational principles 
that the State authorities have had sufficient ground for 
abolishing the official conferences in most places. 

It is still more gratifying to note that from the begin- 
ning the Catholic teachers have formed themselves into 
separate organizations, and that they have central gov- 
erning bodies for whole countries with annual meetings 
of delegates. They have often been reproached for their 
separatism, both by public authorities and by their non- 
Catholic colleagues; but they have borne these and other 
disadvantages with admirable courage and patience. 
They have always recognized that the question of religion 
does not lie merely on the surface of education, that it is 
not represented by a certain space on the time table, but 
that it lies at the very root and foundation of their pro- 
fessional worth. 

But whilst in their relation to their Protestant col- 
leagues the Catholic teachers preferred ‘‘separate 
marching’’ even when they were ready to ‘‘fight the bat- 
tle jointly,’’ they were always ready to join hands both 
with Catholic educators, priests and laymen at home, and 
with their colleagues in other countries. From this 
union there arose Catholic Educational Associations in 
different countries, as well as an International Federa- 
tion of Christian Educationists. 

It was a brilliant idea to arrange the first Congress of 
the International Federation at Vienna, just before the 
opening of the Eucharistic Congress. The Austrian 
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Catholic Teachers Union, which is strong and well organ- 
ized, was entrusted with the arrangements. The Con- 
gress was under the patronage of His Imperial Highness 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, who has repeatedly shown 
his interest in Catholic education. 

The programme was truly international and Catholic. 
Two mornings were devoted to reports on the state and 
condition of Catholic education in the European coun- 
tries and the United States; the fifteen reports, dealing 
with as many countries, were read in different sections, 
three of them meeting at the same time. It was, there- 
fore, not possible to hear all of them, but great interest 
was shown in the report from the English-speaking 
countries, and a great many questions were asked about 
the details of educational institutions and school laws. 

But more interesting and more stimulating were the 
addresses at the General Meetings. Frau Anna Weigl, 
of Munich, spoke on the ‘‘Peculiarity of Female Educa- 
tion in the Light of Nature, History and Revelation.’’ It 
is needless to say that she did not advocate coeducation. 

The acknowledged leader of Catholic education in 
German-speaking countries, Dr. Otto Willman, gave 
great encouragement to the numerous teachers present 
by his speech on ‘‘The Catholic Teaching Profession in 
the Service of Christian Truth.’’ Herr Habrich, a prac- 
tical schoolmaster and author of a Pedagogical Psychol- 
ogy, read a paper on ‘‘Experiment and Speculation in 
Educational Psychology’’ which was a fair and instruc- 
tive appreciation of both sides. 

Father Victor Cathrein, S.J., spoke clearly and con- 
vincingly on education to citizenship; Dr. Giesswein, on 
ethical and religious education as means to the forma- 
tion of character, and Dr. Hornich on the essential con- 
ditions required for the treatment of education as a 
science. Father Kost, S.V.D., aroused great enthusiasm 
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by his paper on ‘‘Education in the Catholic Foreign 
Missions.”’ 

But the two most memorable, most eloquent, and most 
scientific addresses were given by the Rev. Dr. Ernest 
Seydl, of Vienna University, and by Cardinal Mercier, 
of Malines. 


Dr. Seydl took his hearers through the most important 
periods in the history of Philosophy and pointed out how 
in the different phases of development the educational 
ideal of any given time always arose from the philosoph- 
ical views of contemporaneous leaders of thought. The 
address was followed by the large audience with rapt 
attention, and one was surprised at the end that although 
it had taken about an hour it seemed rather short. 

Cardinal Mercier’s speech, owing to his late arrival, 
had to be fixed at the least convenient hour, early in the 
afternoon, so as to enable the audience to be present at 
the opening meeting of the Eucharistic Congress in the 
Rotunda the same afternoon. But in spite of the tiring 
morning meetings and the short interval left for lunch, 
the audience was numerous, and eagerly followed the 
address entitled: ‘‘La philosophie scholastique et l’édu- 
cation chrétienne de la jeunesse.’’ His appearance, his 
enthusiasm and conviction, and his cogent and lucid argu- 
ments carried all his hearers with him, and if the resolu- 
tions produced by his stirring words are carried out, the 
educational work will gain by the closer study of scholas- 
tic philosophy. 

All the members of the Congress felt that they had 
enjoyed a great privilege by coming into contact with 
master minds and enthusiastic workers in a great cause, 
and that by knowing more about the educational work in 
other countries they had really increased their Catholi- 
cism; for they were better able to admire the success of 
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their brethren in some regions and to sympathize with 
the struggles of others against the forces of evil. 

The meetings of this Congress were held at the State 
Parliament House for Lower Austria, which is centrally 
situated, and the arrangements made bore eloquent wit- 
ness to the organizing talent of the organizing committee 
and the large amount of thought and labor spent on it. 
The suecess of this first Congress will facilitate the 
arrangements of its successors. 


B, THE FIRST CATECHETICAL CONGRESS FOR GERMAN- 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


It is not in the spirit of criticising or belittling the 
splendid work of the Educational Congress when we say 
that it was surpassed in many points by the Catechetical 
Congress which commenced a week before the Euchar- 
istic Congress and held some meetings simultaneously 
with the Educational Congress. Whereas the former was 
international and the outcome of a general movement 
amongst the teachers, the latter arose chiefly from four 
centers and confined itself to German-speaking countries. 

The first pioneers in the field were a group of Cate- 
chists in Munich, who twenty-five years ago formed a 
local circle to discuss catechetical problems from an his- 
torical, psychological and methodical point of view, and 
combined with the reading and discussion of papers also 
the giving of criticism lessons. One of the characteristic 
features of their articles and model lessons was a method 
called after them the Munich catechetical method. 
Instead of commencing with the words of the catechism, 
they advocated a start from well-known facts or practices 
or Bible stories or previous lessons, leading the cate- 
chumens by way of familiar conversation gradually to 
the forms and answers of the catechism. Nor were they 
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satisfied with thus employing the intellect, the imagina- 
tion and the sentiment, but they also insisted on leading 
up in every lesson to a practical application so as to 
train the will in the exercise of Christian duties. The 
twenty-five years of hard work and of defence against 
criticism have helped to develop and perfect their ideas, 
and their influence is now felt beyond the boundaries of 
Bavaria, or even South Germany. 

Similar local societies at the Rhine in Salzburg and 
Vienna have also extended their scope and have become 
centers of influence over the different regions of Ger- 
many and Austria. Catechists in other larger towns have 
followed their example. 

The next results were Catechetical Courses or Summer 
Schools held in several places, to which the leading cate- 
chists from the different centers were invited as lecturers 
and thus brought together for common work and the 
exchange of ideas. This was the preliminary step to the 
arrangement of the Congress. 

The catechetical courses had devoted themselves chiefly 
to questions of detail and of daily practical use, although 
they did not neglect to treat of fundamental problems; 
but it was soon discovered that the promotion of prac- 
tical catechetical work supposes a certain agreement on 
fundamental principles and a common terminology. The 
different use of the term analytic and synthetic had 
already caused so much confusion amongst education- 
alists and catechists, that they thought a common agree- 
ment on similar matters to be of paramount importance. 

The promoter of the first Catechetical Congress was 
the Catechetical Section of the Leo-Gesellschaft for Aus- 
tria, but from the very commencement it secured the 
co-operation of catechists from all parts of Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland. At the first preliminary meet- 
ing on April 27th, 1909 (the feast of St. Peter Canisius), 
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the holding of a Congress was decided upon, and the 
initial steps for its preparation were taken. The time 
and place were not yet decided upon. 

Even at this early stage we find that letters of approval 
frém catechists at a distance showed a remarkable har- 
mony as to the necessity and the purpose of the Congress. 
They all agree on the fact that the practical catechetical 
work as well as the catechetical literature shows a want 
of common principles and the characteristics of the 
amateur. Everyone builds his own cottage in his own 
way; he does not know nor care what his neighbor does, 
except for the sake of criticising the things that differ 
from his own. Only co-operation will enable us to im- 
prove our ideas and methods, and the means to be em- 
ployed in religious education. 

A month later the committee had already prepared a 
programme of the work to be taken in hand without delay. 
A number of papers were to be printed and circulated 
beforehand. They were to be the groundwork upon which 
the discussions were to be based. Besides these general 
topics the special questions to be discussed were also to 
be published shortly before the Congress, so that the 
members of the Congress should be well prepared and 
as much time as possible should be available for dis- 
cussion. 

We may here pause to say that the wisdom of this 
proceeding showed itself during the Congress and that 
the success of the latter is chiefly due to this method. 
The members had an opportunity of gathering before- 
hand special information on the subject under discussion, 
and the latter did not, therefore, as is generally the case, 
consist of impromptu speeches, but of carefully prepared 
suggestions, criticisms and amendments. The process of 
formulating the theses in their final and amended form 
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was in each case an intellectual treat of which no de- 
tailed report could give an adequate picture. 


PRELIMINARY PUBLICATIONS 


The papers published before the Congress were of two 
different kinds: 

The first series consisted of papers of a general char- 
acter. They were to put before the readers general 
principles which had been discussed in books, periodicals 
or by the catechetical courses. The publication of them 
was to elicit opinions from different quarters as to 
whether there was a common agreement, or whether the 
whole subject or part of it should come up for general 
discussion. Group A was headed: 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


They were to give information as to the aim of re- 
ligious instruction, ascetic education of children, religious 
education in its relation to pastoral work, the state and 
condition of religious instruction in different countries, 
as far as it depended upon legislation, time tables, text- 
books, the training of priests and teachers, the usual 
method (or the want of it) in the teaching of Catechism, 
Bible History and Liturgy, both in elementary and sec- 
ondary or continuation schools. 


GROUP B. CATECHETICAL LITERATURE 


It was well known, that the catechisms and manuals 
used in the schools had not benefited by the efforts made 
during the last fifty years to improve the method of re- 
ligious instruction. Some official textbooks had never 
been altered so as to adapt them to new needs and de- 
mands, and many manuals were merely the result of in- 
dividual ideas and experience. It was thought well to 
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pause now and try to find an agreement as to the qualities 
that were to be demanded of new Catechisms, Bible His- 
tories, Prayer Books (including Hymns), Manuals for 
Catechists (both theoretical and practical), Guides to 
catechetical literature, an Encyclopedia of Catechetics, 
etc. 

It was not intended to publish new books for the use 
of the children, but to put clearly before the authors or 
originators of new Catechisms, Bible Histories, etc., the 
ideas that were to guide them, leaving their own talents 
still a great deal of latitude to adapt these principles to 
the peculiar circumstances of the country or state for 
which the books were intended. 


GROUP C. RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


The old idea of the Church, of using pictures and 
illustrations for religious instruction, has lately received 
much more attention than it did a hundred years ago. 
A number of large pictures for the use in the class have 
been published, and our catechisms and readers show 
more illustrations than formerly. But the quality of 
these pictures was often dependent on the individual 
ideas or taste of an artist or an enterprising firm. Con- 
sequently, they were not always satisfactory. It was 
therefore thought wise to discuss the question as to the 
qualities to be demanded of the religious pictures by the 
Canons of Christian Art, the doctrine of the Church and 
the principles of education. It is quite clear that it will 
always lead to unsatisfactory results if any one of these 
three points be neglected. 

It was originally intended that this group should form 
the special topic of discussion at the Congress, but at a 
later date it was found that often more urgent questions 
arose out of the other groups; so this group is to form 
part of the programme for the next Congress, together 
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with other questions arising from the publications of the 
first Congress. 


GROUP D. ORGANIZATION 


Although there are at present in Austria, Germany 
and Switzerland a number of local centres, associations 
of catechists and several catechetical periodicals which 
make active propaganda for the improvement of the 
catechetical work, yet it is felt that no individual catechist 
or teacher of religion should remain uninfluenced by this 
movement. The following is the list of means for this 
purpose: Catechetical Musea, Libraries, Periodicals, 
local Conferences, Criticism and Model lessons and Sum- 
mer Schools. The papers and discussions on each of 
these headings are to bring out the best way of arranging 
or conducting them, so as to secure for them a wide- 
spread, deep and lasting influence. 

The first two numbers of these preliminary papers de- 
cided upon in April, 1909, appeared in print in the year 
1911 under the title: Grundfragen der Katechetik, edited 
by the Rev. E. Holshausen, published by Kirsch in 
Vienna; two others have appeared since, as well as the 
Congress Papers and the Report. (Referate des Kon- 
gresses fur Katachetik 3 Hefte, and Bericht uber die 
Verhandlungen des Kongresses fur Katechetik.) 


THE CONGRESS PAPERS 


The time and place of the Congress was left an open 
question until May, 1911. By that time it was decided 
to hold it in Vienna immediately before the Eucharistic 
Congress. 

It was hoped that the time and place would prove an 
attraction for many catechists, especially as Vienna was 
in a central position for visitors from Austria, Hungary, 
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Germany and Switzerland. There was another reason 
for bringing their gathering into close touch with the 
Eucharistic Congress: One of its most important topics 
was the religious instruction in the lower classes of 
elementary schools, Catechisms, Bible Histories, Sylla- 
buses and Manuals for Catechists. The Papal Decree on 
the First Communion of Children made alterations in 
all of them a matter of urgency, and it was therefore 
suitable that the proposals and discussions should be 
inspired by the spirit of devotion to the Most Holy 
Eucharist and of loyal obedience to the Holy See. We 
who live in English-speaking countries, where our 
bishops and priests are not hampered in giving religious 
instruction by the secular legislation, do not, perhaps, 
fully appreciate the difficulties of our brethren in the 
German-speaking countries; but it is gratifying to see 
that the spirit of the Eucharistic Congress undoubtedly 
inspired the catechists present with good will, and they 
were enabled to see a way out of the difficulty, and to 
show it to the large majority of their colleagues, who 
were not present. 

By this time it was also possible, to settle the subjects 
of discussion for the Catechetical Congress. As new 
books for children and catechists were needed, it was 
considered prudent to take most of the subjects from 
Group B of the preliminary publications. 

Each paper was to have the character of a short ex- 
planation and proof of a few theses, to be discussed by 
Congress. The theses were to give practical guidance to 
authors of new books. Before the discussion the writer 
was to give a short résumé, and the speeches were limited 
to emphasizing, defending, criticising, or amending the 
theses. We give a few specimens of the theses submitted. 

Mgr. Snoboda, Pro-Rector of the Vienna University 
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and President of the Congress, opened the first discus- 
sion entitled: Aim and Means of our efforts. 


Theses: 

1. We, whilst remaining in the closest contact with 
our ecclesiastical superiors, endeavor to improve the 
religious instruction with all its auxiliary means, so as 
to procure the best possible pastoral result. 

2. For this purpose we value tradition, we use the 
certain results of modern psychology, pedagogy and 
didactics, we consider the modern management of 
schools and we insist on close contact between the 
theory and practice of catechetics. 

3. Whilst at this Congress the formal side of cate- 
chetics is placed in the foreground, we wish to point out 
that the material side of it is deserving of quite as 
much care and work. 

4. It is not sufficient to raise the theory of catechetics 
to a high level, for the success depends upon the appli- 
cation of the true principles in practical catechising. 

5. For the sake of mutual understanding we ask the 
members to use the terminology agreed upon by the 
Committee and the writers of the papers. 

Fr. Minnichthaler submitted the following theses on: 


A Prayerbook for Children. 

1. Children ought to use both in school and church 
a prayerbook which is different from the official 
Diocesan Manual. 

2. It should, however, in its arrangement form an 
organic unity with that Manual. 

3. It ought not to be a mere extract from it, but in 
its language adapted to the child’s mind and heart. 

4. For all the classes of the elementary school only 
one book ought to be used. 
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THE MEETINGS 


The meetings of the Congress commenced on Friday, 
September 6th, at the University, a beautiful and im- 
posing new building on the Ringstrasse, close to the 
Vobine Church; the names of eight hundred members 
were sent in, although not all were present all the time. 
The matter for discussion was divided amongst three 
sections. 

Sec. 1. Dealt with matters of general interest and the 
elementary school. 

Sec. 2. Dealing with the higher schools, met separately 
except the introductory and concluding meetings. 

Sec. 3. Had to do with the training of teachers and 
eatechists. It had separate meetings only on the last two 
days, as the method of elementary and secondary schools 
was also of interest to professors at Training Colleges. 

The Congress had received financial support from the 
Austrian Government, the Cardinal, Archbishop, and 
private benefactors. A number of delegates from Aus- 
trian and German Bishops and from the Government 
were present and expressed their appreciation of the 
work done by the Congress. The papers published in 
connection with it will be of lasting value to us.* 

We in English-speaking countries who have the same 
end in view, viz., to lead the children to Christ, have 
before our eyes a stimulating example of zeal, self-sacri- 
fice, labor, organizing talent and patience. If we are 
filled with the same spirit amd are willing to profit by 
the labors of the Congress we shall also secure for our- 
selves the success and the reward which all those will 
enjoy who work wholeheartedly in the Lord’s vineyard. 

LamBert O. S. B. 
Erdington Abbey, 
Birmingham, Eng. 


*Some of them will be dealt with on a future occasion. 


IS THE DAM OR THE LEVEE STRONG ENOUGH? 
Part I 


This is the question which is anxiously asked each year, 
at the beginning of Spring, by those who inhabit the 
lower Mississippi Valley and by others who live close to 
mighty streams which have a tendency to overflow their 
banks. Large quantities of water, accumulated by the 
melting of snow or heavy rain-falls, swell these rivers, 
transforming the once placid streams into irresistible tor- 
rents, which not infrequently dash over all natural and 
artificial boundaries and inundate vast areas. The popu- 
lace once stricken by such a calamity, dreads the recur- 
rence of the catastrophe, which frequently causes loss of 
life and almost irreparable damage to buildings, land, 
and other property. Decades will have passed before the 
loss caused by the Ohio flood disasters of this Spring will 
be repaired. Cities, towns, and wide plains were devas- 
tated by the irresistible torrents; many families lost all 
their possessions and must now start anew. 

The flood disasters, which are recurring from year to 
year, are, to a great extent, the results of a practice pre- 
vailing here in the United States, which is as culpably 
negligent on part of those responsible as it is grossly 
unjust to present and future generations. For years we 
have witnessed a most wanton spoliation and devastation 
of forests, especially of those in mountainous regions. 
Nature’s regulating medium, which formerly absorbed 
and retained the vast quantities of water, gradually con- 
ducting them to the soil, has been removed. The great 
volumes of water which were formerly absorbed by and 
distributed in mossy regions and humid soil, now rush, 
without restraint and with accelerated impetus, to lower 
levels, demolishing bridges, levees, and dams, which 
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human hands have placed along its course. The annual 
repair of dams and levees involves an expenditure of 
millions of dollars; still the losses sustained in conse- 
quence of floods grow more appalling from year to year. 

An improvement of this state of affairs can only be 
expected in the event that the government, and indi- 
viduals who own large tracts of land, systematically and 
persistently endeavor to protect existing forests and 
plant trees in sections denuded or in new regions. If 
this is undertaken on a large scale, future generations 
will profit thereby. 

Let us apply the phenomenon just discussed to the do- 
main of religion and morals. Are the dams designed to 
safeguard the education of the young strong enough to 
withstand the terrible onslaught of the demoralizing anti- 
religious forces of the present day? This question is 
asked by many parents, teachers and educators. It would 
seem as if a deluge of godlessness and immorality had 
suddenly engulfed us. Whithersoever we cast our eyes, 
we detect dangers that are an ever-growing menace to 
our youth. 

The very fact that here in the United States more than 
one-half of the population does not adhere to any definite 
form of religious belief, while those who ostensibly have 
external religious affiliations have only a hazy notion 
of their obligations as Christians leads us to the convic- 
tion that we are breathing a neopagan atmosphere. In 
the face of such conditions and the dangerous influences 
to which the faithful are exposed, the Catholic Church 
must marshal all her inherent forces and array them in 
the best fighting order. Ours would, indeed, be a cause 
for despair, were it not for the consoling fact that we are 
assured of the impregnable strength of our Holy Faith— 
were it not that we know that the graces flowing from 
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prayer and the sacraments are a spiritual armor against 
all dangers that menace the soul. 

The cultivation of true family spirit, genuine piety and 
devotion, and fostering of firmness of character are be- 
coming more and more rare. Virtues that are growing 
fewer in practice are such dispositions of the mind and 
will as self-sacrifice and self-denial. On the other hand, 
we observe that especially in the larger cities where the 
quest after pleasures is increasing, narrow selfishness 
and shocking immorality have become the order of the 
day. Innumerable and incalculable are the dangers that 
threaten our youth in public and social life—yellow jour- 
nals, bad books and illustrations, depraved and demoral- 
izing theatres and exhibitions, many of the moving- 
picture theatres, obscene dances, immodest feminine 
fashions, extravagant luxuries, vulgar display, and 
wanton waste are everywhere. Contemplating these 
manifold demoralizing tendencies of today, all righteous 
persons, and especially parents, teachers, and pastors, 
with anxious concern ask the question: ‘‘Is the dam, con- 
sisting of home-training and the school in which the 
young should be taught to practice the teachings of the 
Church, strong enough to safeguard faith and morals 
against the avalanche of destructive forces in the world 
without ?’’ 

The firmness and stability of a riparian dam depends 
upon a number of factors, such as that it be constructed 
on a firm foundation, that solid material be used, that it 
be well consolidated, and that it have proper dimensions. 
Then, too, it must be frequently inspected, repaired, and 
reinforced if any defects are discovered. The more vio- 
lent the water pressure is, the wider and higher must the 
dam be. Suppose we apply this principle to the problem 
of child education. 

Above all, the education of the child must be founded 
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upon a firm religious basis and must be pervaded with a 
thoroughly Christian spirit. If there is a defect in this 
respect, in vain will you strive to form character. The 
good example of parents, the acquiring of habits of 
obedience, and a well ordered family life, are the corner- 
stones upon which the rest of the structure is built. As 
soon as the mind of the child is sufficiently developed to 
appreciate religious truths, the latter ought to be brought 
home in an attractive and comprehensible manner. Re- 
ligious instruction ought to be imparted to the child at its 
mother’s knee. The mother who neglects to imprint love 
of God and of holy matters on the soft heart of her 
child is remiss in a most sacred duty. 

Many parents labor under the false impression that 
religious instruction is to begin for the first time at 
school, a notion that is responsible for the fact that not 
a few children who are brought to the parochial schools 
can hardly make the sign of the cross, whereas they are 
fairly well enlightened in worldly matters. 

It is, indeed, the purpose of the parochial school to 
continue and complete the religious instruction begun 
at home, but fathers and mothers are in duty bound to 
give their children a solid foundation even before the 
latter have arrived at the age required for going to 
school. The impressions that are made on the child in 
tender years are ingrained much deeper than those made 
at a later age. 

Parents themselves must regard it as their sacred duty 
to equip themselves for their sublime and arduous task 
by acquiring greater religious and educational knowledge 
by means of reading and listening to the word of God. 
What one does not himself possess, he cannot impart to 
others. By dint of zeal and industry much may be ac- 
complished. 

In one respect, home training is deplorably deficient. 
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There is an ill-conceived love which insists on granting 
a child’s every wish, under the belief that to act other- 
wise would be cruel. Proper judgment is lacking; it ought 
to be borne in mind that it is very important that the 
child from infancy become accustomed to self-denial and 
to the subordination of his will to that of his parents and 
elder brothers and sisters. To yield to every whim and 
caprice of the child is to develop a selfish, self-indulgent, 
and tyrannical creature. How can such a spoiled child, 
in later years, acquire that strength of character and will- 
power which will enable him to resist inner temptations 
and exterior seductive influences? Such weaklings yield 
to the very first temptations, and only too soon tread in 
evil paths. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that it 
is absolutely necessary to make the child strong and 
hardy physically, and to guard against effeminacy as 
well as feeble-mindedness. He must learn self-denial. 
Again and again, he must learn to deprive himself of this 
or that pleasure, delight or sweetmeat, so that his char- 
acter be well formed and prepared to meet the struggles 
in life which are the lot of all. 

That a spoiled, spineless child will emerge triumphant 
from those struggles is hardly to be expected. When he 
is deprived of the provident care of his parents and is left 
to his own resources he will inevitably feel exceedingly 
miserable in the face of obstacles in his path, whereas he 
who is accustomed to deprivations will enter the strug- 
gles of life with courage and confidence. 

A pleasure-seeking-self-indulgent young man will not 
be able to leave untouched the forbidden fruits of life, 
and having tasted them, his inordinate desire and moral 
impotence grow, all the more so if he does not draw as- 
sistance from the store of grace within the Catholic re- 
ligion. Deeper and deeper he sinks, becoming, in the 
course of time, a moral and physical wreck. 
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What does a wrestler do who is about to engage in a 
strong match? He trains daily, exercises his body to 
steel his muscles, and subjects himself to a strict diet, so 
that he will take only the most nourishing food and in no 
greater quantities than is absolutely necessary. He 
avoids an excess of food as well as a deficiency. His 
whole aim and object is directed to the end of preparing 
for the match, so as to win the prize. 

What would be thought of a father or mother who, 
knowing that their son will have to engage in a difficult 
match, would nevertheless allow him to lead an easy, 
enervating life, neglecting the necessary physical exer- 
eises? Such recklessness would surely terminate in a 
decided defeat. Every one would find fault with the 
parents for having allowed their son to be so self- 
indulgent. 

How much more to blame are parents and teachers 
who neglect to equip their charges spiritually and mor- 
ally—neglect to train them in forming religious habits 
for the inevitable struggles of life. Too much yielding to 
the desires springing from sensuous human nature leads 
to degeneration, to a stifling of the good tendencies in 
man by a spirit of revolt and self-indulgence. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are horrible parents and teachers, who, 
well knowing the moral pitfalls that lurk in life, never- 
theless neglect all those measures of precaution which 
would make their children willing to endure and sacrifice, 
and do not provide them with the necessary means to 
defy the dangerous allurements of the world and to sub- 
jugate their inherited tendencies. 

In their blind affection they neglect to curb the will of 
children at the proper age and to make them respect 
authority. Instead of resisting the gluttonous and ex- 
travagant tendencies in their children, many parents 
manifest by their own example their inability to control 
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themselves in this respect. Simplicity and moderation 
are ridiculed as something behind the times, and thus a 
self-indulgent, perverted generation, lacking all will- 
power, is developed. Added to this evil, we frequently 
find that parents themselves are indifferent in matters of 
religion, or have lost all faith. In this case especially it 
may be asked: ‘‘ Will the dams now in use for safeguard- 
ing morality survive the terrible onslaught of demoraliza- 
tion and godlessness?’’ 

Many zealous priests and educators are of the opinion 
that we are heading for conditions such as prevailed 
before the Deluge and under the sway of Paganism. 

A Lay Tracuer. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MUSIC* 
MUSIC’S PLACE IN EDUCATION IN EARLY TIMES 


It is almost universally admitted that any subject which 
is to find a place in the school curriculum of to-day must 
be examined both as to the desirability of the knowledge 
that its study imparts, and as to the mental discipline 
which it affords. Of these two requirements, the latter 
is by far the more important, for such discipline gives 
power to gather knowledge and to perform the various 
duties of life. 

The development of the intellect enables the child to 
grasp truth while the directing and strengthening of the 
emotional side of the mind guides his motives and de- 
velops his will. Every one realizes that he remembers 
much better what he does, and feels, and loves, than 
those things which he merely knows. In knowing, only 
the intellect is concerned, whereas the emotions and the 
will play their respective parts in doing, in feeling, and 
in loving. The cognitive and the affective states should 
receive simultaneous training, and that education in 
which any of these states is neglected, is education only 
in name. A man with a most highly developed intellect, 
but whose affections have had but little guidance, is open 
to all sorts of motives, and he is far more liable to be 
swayed by evil than by good ones, since self-gratification 
is largely his aim. The condition of the person whose 
emotions and will have been trained but whose intellect 
has remained uncultivated, is equally deplorable. 

What claims has vocal music to a place. in our curri- 
culum, considered not only as a branch, the knowledge 
of which is very desirable, but also as to its disciplinary 


*A thesis submitted to the Teachers College of the Catholic University 
of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree, 
Master of Arts, 
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power? Does it not meet the double end of providing 
training for the intellect and, much more, for the affective 
states? Let us think a moment of all that must be in- 
terpreted when a song is correctly sung—the pitch re- 
lations of the tones, their values, the accents, the move- 
ment of the song, the words, and the expression which 
bears so important a relation to the emotion that is to 
be portrayed—and may we not conclude that there is a 
disciplinary power in the study of musie which makes it 
rank with even mathematics? Then the imagination is 
also exercised, since every emotion and passion, every 
shade of feeling finds its utterance here. After the song 
has been made one’s own and is sung spontaneously— 
‘by heart,’’? as we well say—the memory adds its share 
of the work, recalling the words and much more, all that 
is necessary for the correct singing of those words. 

So far only the discipline afforded to the intellect has 
been considered; more generally has music been recog- 
nized as a factor in moral development. That nature 
demands emotional expression, men have learned to their 
cost. The poet expresses himself in beautiful language; 
but it is in music that the emotions find their fullest 
utterance. Great effects, unlooked-for achievements have 
been .accomplished by ‘‘silver-tongued’’ orators. The 
magic employed was only the power of the human voice 
to move its auditors. All within its range were affected, 
but its influence was greatest upon the orator himself. 
Speeches which have swayed conventions have been read 
by persons at a distance, who have marveled at the seem- 
ingly uncalled-for effects produced—the emotional power 
of the speaker’s voice was wanting in the printed page. 
‘“‘This principle runs through animated nature. The 
bird sings itself into gladness. The dog barks himself 
into a pugnacious fury. The lion roars himself into a 
rage. The bravo rouses himself into fury by impreca- 
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tions and oaths; the Christian sings himself into piety; 
and the true orator carries himself and his audience 
through a torrent of feeling by the tones of his voice.’” 

We maintain, however, that song can reach depths in 
our being which oratory can never sound. Can we not 
recall some experience when a fine singer gave us some 
dear old melody—‘‘ Home Sweet Home,’’ ‘‘The Last Rose 
of Summer,’’ ‘‘Dixie’’? The old familiar song awakened, 
in its own wonderful way, memories and emotions which 
had long lain dormant. What bonds of sympathy united 
singer and audience! Again, what varied emotions music 
can express! Compare the lullaby, the sound of the 
trumpet, and the martial music of the march. What 
gentle peace comes over us when the sweet strains of the 
‘‘ Adeste Fidelis’’ gladden our hearts on Christmas morn- 
ing! How exultant are the Alleuias of the ‘‘Regina 
Coeli’’?! In contrast, let us come once more under the 
inflence of that sublime Catholic requiem music, which can 
raise the saddest heart to hopes of a glorious resurrec- 
tion. 

Claims have also been advanced and supported that 
both mind and body are refreshed, labor is lightened, 
taste and refinement are secured, by music. Many a 
teacher has made use of a suitable song as a safety valve 
for the emission of an overflow of spirits, the discordant 
elements which arise, when muscular and mental activity 
collide, being harmonized by its melody. How often have 
moments of fear and terror, occasions of nervous excite- 
ment been subdued by some simple song! Since the dis- 
cipline of any place is made good by its general tone 
being elevated, may we not fairly conclude that music, 
properly conducted, promotes desirable conditions in the 
classroom, the fostering and strengthening of which 


_' Buchanan, Full-Orbed Education, Add , 
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mean, of necessity, the continuance in later life of habits 
thus formed? Vocal music is directly and indirectly a 
means of physical culture. By it the lungs and vocal 
organs are exercised. If these are weak, the whole sys- 
tem suffers; their loss of power is often due to inactivity. 
The singer brings a greater quantity of air into contact 
with the blood, the action of heart and lungs is stimulated, 
and the entire system is strengthened. Physicians have 
traced the effects of singing from the lungs to the blood, 
thence to the processes of nutrition, and lastly upon the 
nerves and brain. Cheerfulness, good spirits, increased 
health and strength result. Since the mind reacts upon 
the body and vice versa, a healthy, happy mind goes far 
toward producing an equally healthful physical state, 
which, in turn, stimulates the mind to greater efforts.’ 

Systems of education have existed from very early 
times. Every nation has had some sort of curriculum; 
these curricula have differed more or less, for various 
reasons, to carry out principles which were deemed es- 
sential. The value of vocal music, however, has been very 
generally recognized. What its place in education from 
the time of Greece through the reign of Pope Gregory 
the Great has been, and the reason for the prominence 
generally assigned, it is the purpose of this paper to 
trace. 


Like the more ignorant nations of antiquity, Greece 
claimed the invention of many musical instruments, if 
not of music itself. To Mercury was assigned the origin 
of the lyre, but he required the tuition of Apollo to learn 
its use; later the Muses added a fourth string; Minerva 
and Pan invented other important instruments; Bacchus 


2 Cf. Pres. Hagar’s Address. Addresses and Proceedings of the N. E. A, 
1885, pp. 369-375. 
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played the flute; and great was the enchanting power of 
the Syren’s voice. Amid such a mass of fables it is diffi- 
cult to trace the real beginnings of music. However, it 
seems most probable that the colony of Phoenicians, who, 
under the leadership of Cadmus, settled in Greece 1519 
B. C., brought their music and their instruments with 
them and laid the foundations of the art in Greece; later 
it was modified by the adoption of the modes of Phrygia, 
Ionia, and Lydia. As the influence of Egypt on the other 
Hellenic arts and sciences was great, no doubt many im- 
provements in music came from the same source.* 

‘‘In musical science, knowledge of the divisions of the 
monochord, systems of keys, notations, etc., the Egyp- 
tians were probably in advance of all other nations. The 
Greeks certainly derived much of their musical practice 
from the dwellers on the Nile.’” 

Sources relating to the early education of the historic 
period are very limited. Those which treat of Spartan 
education are fullest, because she ever clung to the Old 
Educational ideals, never tolerating those of the New. 
Sparta is really the best, but probably the most extreme, 
type of the early period—Crete perhaps excepted.® ‘‘This 
education was almost wholly physical and moral. 

Above all, it meant the production of individuals wholly 
subject to the state.© . . . The physical results were 
obtained through the definite training that was a substi- 
tute for all school work. . . . The moral training 
aimed to produce self-control in action and speech, en- 
durance, reverence, a spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice, 
dignity of action, and subjection of all emotional expres- 
sion.” . . . As with all the Greeks the content of 


8Cf. Renehan, History of Music, pp. 15-16. 
* Dickinson, Music in the History of the Western Church, pp. 12-13. 
—“_ Source Book of the History of Education, p. 5. 
1d., p. 9. 
TIbid., p. 10. 
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Spartan education was included in music, gymnastic, and 
dancing. But music was a much narrower term than it 
came to be elsewhere, and never contained more than 
the rudiments of a literary education.’” 

Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus gives a very full descrip- 
tion of this educational system. What part music played 
in it is seen from the following: ‘‘Nor were music and 
poetry less cultivated among them, than a concise dignity 
of expressian. Their songs had a spirit which could 
rouse the soul, and impel it in an enthusiastic manner to 
action. The language was plain and manly, the subject 
serious and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the 
praises of heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of 
expressions of detestation for such wretches as had de- 
clined the glorious opportunity, and rather chose to drag 
on life in misery and contempt. Nor did they forget to 
express an ambition for glory suitable to their respective 
ages. Of this it may not be amiss to give an instance. 
There were three choirs on their festivals, corresponding 
with the three ages of man. The old men began, 


Once in battle bold we shone; 
the young men answered, 

Try us; our vigor is not gone; 
and the boys concluded, 

The palm remains for us alone. 


Indeed, if we consider with some attention such of the 
Lacedaemonian poems as are still extant, and get into 
those airs which were played upon the flute when they 
marched to battle, we must agree, that Terpander and 
Pindar have very fitly joined valour and music together.’” 

In the wars of the Spartans against the Messenians, 


8 Ibid., p. 11. 
® Langhorne’s Trans. of Plutarch’s Lives, pp. 39-40. 
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Tyrtaeus played the double role of warrior and bard. 
By his passionate patriotic songs he roused the former 
to the greatest acts of heroism. It was he who induced 
them to use the trumpet, whose strange sounds at once 
put the Messenians to flight. Terpander gained greater 
ethical renown with the Lacedaemonians among whom he 
taught! He founded the famous Lesbian school, being 
himself a native of Lesbos. His influence in Sparta was 
very great, and he was long remembered chiefly because 
of his melodies which were found to exercise the greatest 
influence upon the spirit and courage of youth.” ‘‘In 
addition to his own compositions, Terpander made a 
collection of Asiatic, Egyptian, Aeolian, and Boeotian 
melodies, and set to music a great number of foreign 
poems. Owing to his exertions, Greek music acquired a 
firm basis, and he is also accredited with the invention of 
a new notation, and the enlargement of the cithar from 
four to seven strings.” 

For about three quarters of a century before the battle 
of Marathon, the Greek drama, supported by music, was 
striving to find its most perfect utterance. Tragedy and 
comedy were both of Doric origin. Aeschylus by his 
great genius moulded the drama, giving special promi- 
nence to the musical accompaniments; it attained its per- 
fection under Sophocles, who somewhat curtailed the 
musical parts. It next passed to Euripides, and subse- 
quently declined. In Greece, it is true, music ever re- 
mained the handmaid of poetry; nevertheless, during the 
administration of Pericles it made great advances toward 
an independent position.” 

“The union of music and poetry effectuated by the 
Greeks had its drawbacks as well as its advantages. 

10 Cf. Naumann, History of Music, p. 127. 

11 Tbid., p. 128. 
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Music was ever regarded by them as inferior to poetry; 
but though in practice it occupied a purely subordinate 
position, yet, on the other hand, in its ethical and aestheti- 
cal character it assumed a comprehensiveness and uni- 
versality denied to it in modern times. Tone was looked 
upon by the Greeks as a powerful moral element, caleu- 
lated to awaken the purest harmony of the soul, and to 
inspire enthusiasm for noble and worthy deeds.’ 
‘‘In Pythagoras we have an example of that compre- 
hensive, reflective, and creative character which enabled 
the Greeks to build up their system of philosophy and 
science. He was a native of Samos, and, desirous of 
knowledge, visited Egypt and Babylon. Contact with 
Egypt had bestowed or quickened a lofty ideal of human 
life. His deep reflections upon the spiritual relation of 
man’s character to the Godhead ally him in thought to 
Plato. His lofty enthusiasm, and the exalted character 
of his teaching, attracted the noblest of the families of 
Greece. Various brotherhoods were formed throughout 
Magna Graecia, and for some time it seemed that the 
intellectual and political power of the Pythagoreans 
would dominate the life of Hellas. But this was not to be. 
The basis of Pythagorean philosophy was harmony gov- 
erned by numerical laws. All movements in Nature were 
to him harmonical. His attentive ear caught the distant 
music of the spheres, which was associated by him in a 
symbolical manner with the seven notes of the scale. He 
likewise, with the later Arabian philosophers, discerned 
the beneficent effects of music upon a deranged intellect, 
and his disciples at morn and even ever prepared and 
refreshed themselves by performances upon the lyre.’” 
The services rendered to music by this great genius are 


13 Naumann, History of Music, p. 117. 
14 a The Growth and Influence of Music in Relation to Civilization, 
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very great. He based his system on the assumption that 
the whole world is governed by musical intervals, which 
are founded upon mathematical laws. While by some he 
is credited with the invention of the Monochord, it is 
more probable that we owe its origin to Egypt, as has 
been previously stated. No doubt, though, he greatly in- 
creased its practical value by using it as a means of 
applying his mathematical theories. This instrument 
consists of a square box furnished with one string and 
movable bridges, certain points being marked as the 
normal tones. By shortening the string one-half, the 
octaves may be produced; the relation of the tonic to the 
fifth is 2:3, that of the tonic to the fourth is 3:4. On 
account of the simplicity of these numerical ratios and 
also because of their simple progression, Pythagoras de- 
clared them to be the perfect consonances. This was 
indeed an important theory; but it is a matter of regret 
that the intervals were to be regulated by mathematical 
calculations instead of by the truer instinct of the ear. 
The third, which is really the most perfect consonance, 
according to this theory was regarded as a dissonance; 
any development of harmony and part-writing, as we 
understand them, were thus prevented. To Pythagoras, 
also, is ascribed the completion of the scale, as it is said 
that he added the eight string to Terpander’s seven- 
stringed lyre. This seems to show that his ear was not 
always governed by mathematical calculations. It would, 
indeed, be very erroneous to suppose that the researches 
of the Pythagoreans were confined to the establishing of 
musical intervals according to the number of vibrations, 
or to the placing of music upon a scientific basis. Num- 
ber and Harmony had a symbolic signification; hence 
Pythagoras sought to express the ideal side of music as 
well as its connection with mathematics. Number was 
the symbol of the germ of all creation; the laws of 
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harmony were the laws of nature; the end of man’s ex- 
istence was to live a harmonious and well-directed life, 
which was symbolized by a well-tuned lyre.” 

He established a society of musical brotherhood in 
southern Italy with a view of proving through its mem- 
bers that music is a great means of education and the 
guide of morality. The members arose very early, and, 
assembling together, sang many songs and hymns in 
chorus. Sometimes this was varied by instrumental 
music only, when they, in concert, played melodies com- 
posed by Pythagoras, or those songs and hymns which 
they were accustomed to sing. In the spring, a single 
player stood in the center with his lyre, while the others, 
forming a circle around him, sang paeans or songs to 
Apollo to this accompaniment. After several choruses 
had been sung, the young men walked out alone, seeking 
solitary places, such as the groves of churches, seques- 
tered lanes, or the neighborhood of running streams, in 
order to prevent harsh sounds from getting into their 
minds and jolting them. When their walk was over, it 
was customary to again assemble together in some spot 
agreed upon beforehand, teaching, and receiving instruc- 
tion from one another in music, arithmetic, and geometry; 
the training received from arithmetic and geometry was 
designed for the intellect, while music served to guide 
their emotions and feelings. In this gathering, the most 
beautiful and the most regular rhythms were used, not 
only to cast out any disturbances of mind which had 
arisen, despite all their care, but also to sink deeply into 
their souls, crushing whatever seeds of pride, anger, 
jealousy, selfishness, excess in eating, or other passion 
might lie hidden there. For all the passions Pythagoras 
had definite specific melodies, which served as drugs to 
allay disorders. In this way they cleared and purified 


15Cf. Naumann, History of Music, pp. 137-139. 
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each other’s souls. After spending several hours thus, 
they betook themselves to the lawns and gardens for 
gymnastics." 

Early education in Athens resembled that of Sparta in 
its simplicity of aim and in its narrowness, but it differed 
in lacking that completeness of organization and the 
stationary character found in the latter. The details of 
Spartan education of the early period are much fuller. 
In Athens, training in large groups was not extensively 
carried on, although the community spirit was fostered 
in the chorus, the dance, and the procession. Music and 
gymnastics, with perhaps some dancing—which was gen- 
erally a combination of both—made up whatever might 
be called formal education. Gymnastics was much less 
military than in Sparta, as its purpose was to impart 
health and strength, and to produce a beautiful physique, 
rather than to make a warrior. The self-possession and 
dignity acquired were regarded as among the greatest 
benefits derived. Early training was conducted in the 
home and in the private school. It was public only in 
the close state supervision given to the results attained. 

In the Athenian, more than in any other type of Greek 
education, music and poetry were the starting points of 
moral and intellectual development. Music, even in those 
early times, was much broader in its signification than 
it was at Sparta. It included all that belonged to the 
interests of the Muses, but it meant music in the narrow 
sense as well. Because of this two-fold application of 
the term, and as knowledge in each particular subject 
went on increasing, the curriculum divided and subdi- 
vided ; just as, in our own day, the different branches of 
Physics have developed from Natural Philosophy. In 
early times, reading, singing, and playing on the lyre 


16 Cf. Rowbotham, History of Music, pp. 176-177. 
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were of equal importance and were frequently combined. 
Later, the literary element became more prominent, and 
other instruments were introduced. The method of this 
period was one of simple imitation ; nothing like elaborate 
literary instruction was attempted.” 

New educational ideas were introduced very gradually, 
of course, but the changes in the fifth century B. C. were 
comparatively rapid. These changes occurred principally 
during the period of Athenian supremacy, between the 
close of the Persian wars, 479 B. C., and the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War, 431 B. C. The striking char- 
acteristic of this time was the growth of individualism. 
Athens had become thoroughly democratic; every citizen 
was qualified to hold office, and was expected to render 
political, as well as military, service to the state. The 
commercial expansion which accompanied this develop- 
ment fostered artistic and educational activity. While 
many were very intolerant with regard to those demo- 
cratic principles and tenaciously clung to the old ideals, 
there was a general growth of toleration, not at all char- 
acteristic of earlier times, and which went much too far. 
Since it extended to opinions as well as to actions, the 
old ethical and religious ideas underwent a very decided 
change, and for many Atheism alone resulted. Such 
radical changes must necessarily affect education in every 
aspect. The home, which had largely been the school of 
the Athenian, was completely changed. Rigid discipline 
was relaxed; the father no longer maintained that close 
supervision over his son, but now entrusted his early 
training to pedagogues, who were not as carefully 
selected as formerly.** 

‘The changes in the school were more significant. A 
similar freedom or license prevailed there. In the music 


17 Cf. Monroe, Source Book of the Histo ; ’ 
“Ibid. pp. 51-53, 58. ry of Education, pp. 11-13. 
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schools the simple music of old did not suffice; quavers 
and trills of the voice were indulged in; the old melodies 
were replaced by those more complex and more senti- 
mental, for the dominant moral purpose now became 
largely intellectual and aesthetic. The cithera as a simple 
accompaniment for the voice no longer sufficed, and the 
flute and other wind instruments were now also used, 
though hitherto their use had been considered positively 
immoral. In the literary work of the music schools a 
similar change occurred. The old national songs and the 
Homeric poems were partially replaced by the newer 
literature of a reflective and didactic character, that 
stimulated discussion and introspective analysis, but 
furnished little incentive to the active life in public serv- 
ice that had hitherto been the purpose.’’* Such was the 
great reaction from an excessive narrowness and rigidity 
to the greatest laxity and freedom. Many a time since 
has the pendulum swung just as far in an opposite direc- 
tion, when the strain along a line has been too tense. 
“The new movement was at first but a vague general 
tendency, but by the opening of the fourth century it 
came to have a definite organization in the philosophical 
and rhetorical schools, while in its earlier stage it found 
its best representation in the Sophists.’’”° 
Sister Mary Borata. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ROMANTICISM AND THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 
OF GRACE* 


Much more of English literature belongs to the Catholic 
Church than is generally granted, for whatever of truth 
has ever been written has its source in the one invisible 
unity of Catholic truth, and so becomes a part of the great 
body of Catholic literature. Moreover, inasmuch as the 
Church contains all truth, literature must be referred to 
her for appraisement, and so far as it reflects her doc- 
trine may it be regarded as true. Nowhere does such a 
view seem more applicable than in the study of Roman- 
ticism. 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to 
trace in this large and important section of literature the 
influence of a fundamental doctrine of the Catholic relig- 
ion—the doctrine of grace and the supernatural. The 
Romantic element in literature seems to lend itself readily 
to such treatment, for it deals professedly with the mys- 
terious and unseen forces of the spiritual world, whether 
those forces be manifested in nature or in glorifying the 
soul and personality of the individual. 

It is hardly possible to go far in an extensive study of 
Romanticism before being convinced that it is a term 
difficult of definition, and that it has a very wide signifi- 
eance. As H. A. Beers suggests,’ it is one of those terms 
which, like Philistinism and Pre-Raphaelite, is better un- 
derstood by a general characterization than by a defini- 
tion. 

Possibly because of this difficulty, Romanticism has 
undergone over much analysis and been subjected to a 


*A Dissertation submitted to the Teachers College of the Catholic Uni- 
peng An. America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree Master of Arts. 

* Cf. Conde Pallen, “Philosophy of Literature,” p. 2. 
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variety of definitions and explanations. From the book* 
of Madame de Stael in 1813, probably the first which 
treats of Romanticism, and Heinrich Heine’s sequel to it 
twenty years later, ‘‘The Romantic School,’’ to the very 
late years there has been no lack of attempts to define it. 
The first two writers were agreed in making the essence 
of Romanticism consist in a reversion to the Middle 
Ages‘ and a reaction against Classicism. Later writers 
are not so unanimous. Their conceptions of Romanticism 
include Courthope’s as ‘‘the liberal movement in litera- 
ture’”® and Pater’s ‘‘the elements of the Romantic spirit 
are curiosity and the love of beauty.’”* 

Professor Phelps thinks that Romantic literature will 
generally be found to contain three qualities: subjectivity, 
love of the picturesque, and a reactionary spirit.’ The list 
might be continued indefinitely, but so much will suffice 
to show the diversity of view, and will indicate a reason 
for applying a synthetic principle to so important a part 
of English literature. 

This diversity of view of the later writers on Roman- 
ticism is not surprising, for the present is an analytical 
age. Everything must, perforce, be taken apart, and, un- 
happily, there is no one to put the parts together. Lab- 
oratory methods are applied to literature as to other 
parts of knowledge, and, as in biological studies no two 
people see exactly the same details, so in other phases of 
thought there is a tendency for every worker to build up 
a theory of his own, or more commonly, to take a piece of 
a theory and make it serve for the explanation of all 
facts. While such analysis is useful and even necessary, 
there is a need for the analysis to be supplemented by a 
final synthesis. That such synthesis is not often given, 


3 De Allemagne. 

*“The Romantic School,” in “Prose Works,” \p.. 70. 
_5 His “liberal movement in English literature” is a treatise on Roman- 
ticism. 

® Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. XXX. 

* Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, p. 4. 
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is not a matter of wonder, for the power to synthesize 
belongs, by excellence, to the medieval mind; it survives 
only where the medieval spirit survives. 

It is to be noted that the later books treating of Roman- 
ticism deal only with its revival in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries,—a revival which may be char- 
acterized (though incompletely) as a reaction against the 
literary canons, the political and social conditions and 
ideals, the religious indifference of the preceding age, 
and with this, a return to the Middle Ages for inspiration. 
It was a movement which Victor Hugo called ‘‘liberalism 
in literature.’ This, it would seem, is what the nine- 
teenth century phase of romanticism stood for as a 
revival; it had also other characteristics belonging not 
only to this period but to the romanticism of any age.° 

That romanticism is something more than a sporadic 
movement is attested by an authority such as Courthope 
who holds it to be one of the two elements in the genius of 
English literature.” It is thought by Dr. Hedge to be in 
principle immortal," and by Dr. Beers to arise out of a 
lasting, fundamental trait in human nature.” Dr. Phelps 
sought to show, as he stated in the preface of his book,” 
that the spirit of romanticism has never been wholly 
extinct in English literature. 

It is the theory of this wider signification of romanti- 
cism that has been kept most in evidence (or at least 
most in mind) in the development of the thesis, but for 
illustration it has been necessary to draw upon the tangi- 
ble matter of the well-known literature of the nineteenth 
century revival. 

The rather large section of the Middle Ages seems 
justified on the grounds that medieval ideals played so 


8 Preface to Hernani. 

® These will be found in the following pages. 
10 Liberal Movement in English Literature, p. 210. 
11 Atlantic Monthly, Vol. LVII. 

* History of English Romanticism in the 18th Century. 
18 Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement, p. 4. 
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great a part in the later period of romanticism, that those 
centuries saw the first and greatest, because truest, 
appearance of romanticism, and that the Catholic doc- 
trine of grace influenced so strongly (as may be under- 
stood with a little thought) the ideas, thoughts, and lives, 
and, consequently, the literature and art of those ‘‘ages 
of faith.’’ 

The general plan has been followed of grouping into a 
few salient characteristics the various definitions and 
explanations of romanticism, that thus the relations 
between it and the doctrine of grace might be more clearly 
worked out. The doctrine of grace and the supernatural 
is treated only so far as it touches on the subject under 
discussion. 

All such attempts to trace in literature the part taken 
by Catholic doctrines and Catholic thought, their influence 
in shaping its course, the influence these doctrines have 
exerted over the genius of those even who were the least 
conscious of that power,—such attempts, it would seem, 
should be fruitful in results. 


II. 


The one point on which many of the writers are sub- 
stantially agreed is that romanticism is a movement 
toward the supernatural, a groping for something differ- 
ent from, and above the externals of the world about 
them. It is aspiration, longing, a love of the mysterious, 
the unusual. As one of the most pronounced of these 
writers said, ‘‘by giving the common a noble meaning, 
the ordinary a mysterious aspect, the known the dignity 
of the unknown, the finite the appearance of the infinite, 
I romanticize.’’™* 

L. E. Gates applies to romanticism Keats’ view of life 
as a soul-making process, and the world as the ‘‘Vale of 


_ Works, Meissner ed., Vol. III, p. 191, quoted from Wernaer, 


p. 
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Soul-Making,’’ saying that ‘‘this may well stand as the 
legend of the Romanticists. They were the rediscoverers 
of the soul; or, if one prefers the word that M. Pellissier 
uses in describing the similar movement in France, they 
were reasserters of the primacy of the spirit.’ 

Pellissier himself thinks it clear that ‘‘the renaissance 
of spiritualism was the great force that acted on 
romanticism at the outset, and during the most pro- 
ductive stage of its development.’”* Passing from the 
movement itself to the individuals forming it, he charac- 
terizes them ‘‘victims of moral anarchy,’’ incapable of 
believing, but impelled, nevertheless, ‘‘by an irresistible 
force towards that Christian religion which, eighteen hun- 
dred years before, had regenerated a society not less old 
and enervated than its own.’”’ He is alluding here to 
the romantic revival in the nineteenth century, but it 
seems equally true to say that a renaissance of 
spirituality in any age has been and will be the cause of 
the reawakening of the romantic spirit, just as it was 
this Christian spirtuality that in the early centuries gave 
birth to the romantic element in English literature. 

This tendency towards the supernatural is sometimes 
interpretated in related terms. Thus, when Dr. Hedge 
makes the essence of romanticism consist in mystery, he 
is simply substituting a quality of the supernatural. Like 
Pellissier, he traces the fondness for the mysterious to 
its legitimate source, the Christian religion, which, he 
says, ‘‘deepened immeasurably the mystery of life, by - 
suggesting something beyond and behind the world of 
sense.’”** 

Boyesen expresses much the same thought in connect- 
ing with romanticism, longing, not of a definite, formu- 
lated desire for some specific object, but a dim, mysterious 

15 Studies in Appreciation, p. 3. 

16 Literary Movement in France, p. 101. 


17 Literary Movement in France, p. 102. 
18 The Classic and Romantic, Atlantic Monthly, March, 1886. 
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aspiration, a vague sense of kinship with the Infinite.” 
This relation of the soul to the infinite seems to be the 
dominant note of the German School. This view led many 
into the Pantheism of Fichte and Schelling,” because they 
did not understand that by Divine grace man is, indeed, 
lifted up to partake of the Divine Nature™ without becom- 
ing a part of it. Frederick Schlegel, in particular, empha- 
sizes over and over that ‘‘only what is infinite has mean- 
ing and value’’; that ‘‘the finite rules the surface of our 
nature, the infinite is its foundation.’’ 

Wernaer, writing of the German School contemporary 
with the English revival, held it to be ‘‘a return to the 
ever living, eternal spirit itself, the same that God 
breathed into man’s heart in the garden of Creation’’; 
“cultivation of the free world of spirit, the realm of the 
inner life distinguished from the outer.’’** He believes, 
as a necessary consequence, that, ‘‘the Romanticists could 
not have done their work if they had not been supported 
by a firm belief in a Divine Principle, the source of the 
visible world about them and the spiritual life within.’’” 

It may be objected that though this is accepted of 
German Romanticism, which took on a deeply religious 
aspect, it is not so true, possibly not at all true, of the 
English revival where many of the writers seem not to 
have been interested in the religious element ;** such men 
as Byron, Shelley, and Scott, who, though profoundly 
romantic in temperament, did not show sympathy with 
what are technically called ‘‘spiritual problems.’’ 

This is really not so serious nor so well founded an 
objection as may appear, for in the first place, as Dr. 
Hedge points out, ‘‘The German as well as the English 
school were transient phases already outgrown. The 


19 Lectures on the German Poets, p. 324. 

20 Wernaer, Romanticism and the } an School in Germany, p. 145. 
21 Manual of Catholic Theology, I, p. 494. 

#2 Romanticism and the Romantic School in Germany, p. 12, ff. 

28 Thid., p. 144. 

*4Cf. Beers, Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century, p. 39, ff. 
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principle of romanticism in literature is immortal.’ 
Evidently it is to this romantic principle in literature that 
the doctrine of grace is related as cause to effcet, rather 
than to any specific school or sporadic movement, yet it 
follows that any revival of romanticism is influenced by 
the same doctrine. The objection against the English 
Romanticists as individuals can best be answered in 
connection with another objection after the conditions 
of the age in which they lived have been considered. 

Sr. Eveenra Cuare, 

Sisters of Providence. 


St. Mary-of-the- Woods, Ind. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


25 Atlantic Monthly, March, 1886. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Third Summer Session of Teachers College of the 
Catholic University of America, which was held from 
June 29 to August 8, surpassed all previous sessions in 
point of attendance and extent of work accomplished. 
Three hundred and eighty-three students were enrolled: 
329 taking the courses offered in the University proper, 
and 54 taking the courses of Trinity College. Of these 
students 307 were members of 27 religious orders and 
congregations, representing 75 religious houses of the 
United States and Canada, and 22 were lay women. The 
students came from 48 dioceses; from 29 States, and the 
Dominion of Canada. 


CuHart 1 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Sisters at University 
Lay Women at University 
Sisters at Trinity College 


Religious Orders and Congregations 
Motherhouses 


Kentucky 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Georgia Michigan 
Illinois Minnesota 
Indiana Missouri ..,... 


eee ee eee 22 
STUDENTS ACCORDING TO STATES 

Connecticut ............. 8 
District of Columbia...... 18 8 
6 
7 
7 

Iowa 6 
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New Hampshire.......... 2 Rhode Island............ 2 
New 33 South Carolina.......... 2 
North Carolina .......... 17 
Pennsylvania ..........- 12 
CuHart 2 


STUDENTS ACCORDING TO DIOCESES 


9 Manchester ............. 2 
4 North Carolina .......... 2 
11 Ogdensburg ............. 2 
2 Philadelphia ............ 10 
2 
2 
2 
Green Bay 5 San Francisco........... 2 
Indianapolis ............ 4 
Cuart 3 
REGISTRATION OF STUDENTS 
24 
2 
11 
2 


| 
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St. Joseph, Minn. 2 
Guthrie, Okla. 1 
Charity 31 
Mount St. Vincent, N. Y. ........-eeeeeeeee 20 
Convent Station, N. 5 
Greemaburg, Pa. 4 
Mount St. Joseph, Hamilton County, Ohio.... 2 
Dubuque, Lowa 4 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 2 
Divime Providence 15 
10 
32 
Nashville, Tenn. ........ 3 
WE. soe F 
3 
Ind. 3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
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Humsility of Mary... 3 
Immaculate Heart of Mary...........eceeeeceeeeeeceees 6 
Beramtem, PR. 2 
4 
Charity of the Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Texas....... 5 
Fall River, Mass. ........ 2 
Billery, P. 2 
Loretto at the Foot of the Cross..............ceeeeeeeeee 4 
44 
3 
8 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
Mount Washington, Md. ...............6-.. 7 
2 
2 
4 
4 
3 
St. 3 
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Sacred Heart of 7 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 7 
Sisters Of Bt. AMM... 4 
Lachine, P. 4 
Bt. Jowepha 32 
Augusta, Ga. 5 
Brentwood, L. 4 
Wheeling, W. Va. ...ccccccccccccccccsececs 5 
Concordia, Kans. 3 
FO. 2 
St. Lowla, Mo. 7 
Chestwmut Hill, Pa. 6 
Bt. Mary 11 
Lockport, 11 
Union of the Sacred Hearts............cecceeeeeeeeeeees 4 
Fall River, Mass. 4 
Clovelamd, 9 
Galveston, Texas 3 
St. Martin’s, Brown County, Ohio............ 2 
Ty. 2 
San Antonio, Texas 1 


The courses announced in the official program of the 
Third Summer Session, 82 in all, were given without 
change. Ten of these constituted the continuation 
courses in the natural sciences, Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology, given from August 18 to September 26, which 
were arranged for the accommodation of students who 
had registered in them before August 8. The lecture 
courses consisted of 30 hours each, with the exception of 
three, the public lectures, given by the professors of the 
Department of Education, Drs. Pace, Shields and McCor- 
mick, which were of 6 hours each. The laboratory periods 
of 2 hours daily, amounted to 60 hours each in Physics, 
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Chemistry and Biology, or 120 hours each, including those 
of the continuation session. There was, consequently, a 
total of 2,088 lectures in the regular session, and a total of 
150 lectures and the same number of laboratory periods 
in the continuation session. Thirty-six instructors were 
engaged for the work of the Session of whom 27 are 
members of the teaching staff of the University. 

The school day lasted from 8 A. M. until 6 P. M., with 
a recess of two hours at noon. Most of the Sisters were 
given residence accommodations on the University 
grounds. Gibbons Hall, which was completed during the 
year 1912-13, offered such increased facilities that it was 
unnecessary to open Albert Hall and St. Thomas’ Col- 
lege. The Sisters occupied all other buildings of the 
University, Trinity College, various convents in Brook- 
land, and the city of Washington. The dining room being 
open to all, the students were enabled to pass the day in 
class work or study without leaving the University 
campus. 

On Wednesday, July 16th, his Eminence, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, visited the Summer School. He arrived at noon and 
all of the students were assembled in the Chapel of 
Divinity Hall to hear his address. The Cardinal ex- 
pressed his delight at witnessing the increased number of 
students in attendance and warmly encouraged the Sis- 
ters and lay teachers in their studies. He later presided 
at Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. After the 
ceremony all of the students were individually presented 
to him. 

The Welcome Committee of the National Catholic 
Women’s Circle, who kindly received the Sisters on their 
arrival in Washington, conducted small parties of the 
students to the many points of historical interest in 
Washington and to the Government buildings. Saturday 
mornings, which were free of class duties, offered occa- 
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sion for these pleasant and instructive excursions, the 
most delightful of which was that to Mount Vernon. 

The Retreat for Sisters opened on the evening of 
Friday, August 8, and was conducted, as on last year, by 
the Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. 

Patrick J. McCormick, 
Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


To educate a child properly and well is the world’s 
best work; to give him clear vision and resolute endeavor, 
high purpose and moral courage, to know and love and 
serve the best—this is to educate effectively for every 
claim earth and life can make. It is not knowledge that 
keeps the life immune from moral weakness; it is prin- 
ciple that guides and saves. 


Hang around your walls pictures that tell stories of 
mercy, hope, courage, faith, and charity. These silent 
teachers are powerful factors for good in the educational 
life of your school, and very often play an important part 
in shaping the moral and esthetic life of the children 
under your care. Life in all its phases is influenced by 
environment. Good pictures will have a powerful influ- 
ence for good in your school. 


Sleep ranks with food as one of the most imperative 
needs of the human organism, and like the latter it has its 
educational and economical aspects as well as its physio- 
logical and biological. But while diet has long received 
a liberal share of attention from economist, hygienist and 
biologist, the scientific study of the hygiene of sleep has 
been hardly more than initiated. We seem to have rested 
content in the supposition that sleep of satisfactory quan- 
tity and quality can always be had when needed. Theoret- 
ically, and under natural conditions, this may be true. 
Under the unnatural conditions of modern life it is not 
true. In this respect the problem is analogous to that 
of ventilation. The ocean of fresh air is always at hand, 
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but the problems of the ventilating engineer are none the 


less real. 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, May, 1913. 


In governing and disciplining pupils effective and last- 
ing work can be done only when both teacher and pupils 
can come to the same point of view. If this is not done, 
misunderstandings, hard feelings and resentment arise, 
placing an impassable barrier between them. This does 
not mean that either must necessarily come to the view- 
point of the other, but rather that each shall come to an 
understanding of how the matter appears to the other 
and why it appears so. Only then can either teacher or 
pupil proceed intelligently. 


My child? Shall he be a straggler? When I think of 
his future and when I think of him as he is now among 
his comrades, that is one of the very abhorrent ideas my 
mind shuns; anything but that. This is what I tell him 
when he comes home from school and I see signs that look 
suspicious ; this is what I warn him of when I get anxious 
about his ever amounting to anything. I tell him that the 
people who are admirable are the people with a purpose, 
an aim in life, men of grip, and I am never more proud 
of my daughter than when she is called capable. There 
are old weather-wise men who, when asked of the pros- 
pects for the day, look out in the morning and scan the 
skies, returning with the verdict that the weather is 
“‘firm.’? We know what to expect then,—no April show- 
ers that come up by surprise, no anxious foreboding lest 
the picnic will be spoiled, but a clear, sunshiny, exhilarat- 
ing day all the way through; a firm effective character 
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is of much the same stuff, and that is the kind I hope to 
see my child become, dependable and loyal, hopeful and 
energetic, bringing things to pass that are worth while for 
himself and others. . . . 

But there is another kind of a hobo, a mental hobo, 
made largely in our schools, the tramp mind that lacks 
concentration, that can stick to nothing, that applies it- 
self intermittently to the subject in hand, that stops just 
long enough in one place for a hand-to-mouth existence 
and then flits gaily on to the next station. The purpose 
seems to be to get over the ground, to cover the territory, 
and then when the territory is covered and the boy or girl 
comes up to college he seems utterly powerless in the art 
of managing his mind, utterly incapable of thinking. And 
so from our college faculties every year there is heard a 
universal groan—Whatis the matter with the preparatory 
schools that they are passing on to us students so incom- 
petent in the use of their mental powers? This is serious, 
since it is a universal cry, and from a college president the 
warning is sounded that perhaps our great national sin 
is that of turning out unthinking young men and women. 


Possibly nothing will startle us out of this ruinous edu- 
cational pace we have set for our youth except the 
realization that in the game we must play as a nation 
among nations our prospect of winning out, of even com- 
ing in for the second or third prize, depends upon the grip 
we have on life. When China, for example, finally awakes 
to compete with us, as she is getting ready to do with 
marvellous rapidity, America is going to stand in great 
peril of being worsted, solely on the ground of lack of 
depth of thought and firmness of grip. Hurry work and 
cheap work will be mercilessly exposed in the formation 
of our national character. 


There is a theory among physicians to-day that many 
of the ills of the human body are due to what they call 
auto-intoxication ; that is, we fail to digest the food we eat, 
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we eat too much or without discrimination and portions 
which are not assimilated and do not go to make living 
tissue are packed away in the interstices of our physical 
machine to clog the wheels and make trouble in the future 
by decaying and permeating the system with poison. In 
other words, we need not take poison in order to be 
poisoned, we are not dependent upon the mosquito and 
the fly for our diseases, but by improperly partaking of 
good food we may be storing up for ourselves pains and 
aches innumerable. 


The analogy is very close when we apply it to the means 
we are spreading out before our young people. And the 
trouble with us just now is that there are no educational 
physicians wise enough to tell us the exact food values 
in efficiency of Latin and Greek and chemistry compared 
with mechanical engineering, domestic science and stenog- 
raphy. But one thing is certain that many of the aches 
and pains of our body politic are due to poisons generated 
by undigested and ill-digested food which our citizens 
failed to assimilate. 

To be efficient, then, one must have the faculty of dis- 
crimination cultivated to such an extent that the choice 
of his life work shall be a right choice for him. It is a 
very perplexing problem to know how this is to be done 
through our educational system, for if I say my boy is 
destined for a professional career and start him out on 
a college preparatory course with scholastic standards, 
the choice is largely taken out of his hands, or if my neigh- 
bor thinks his son is marked out for a farmer and sends 
him as soon as old enough to the agricultural school, it is 
the parent whose discrimination needs training and 
parents often make mistakes; if the school itself tries to 
settle the matter it is the teacher whose faculty for read- 
ing character is developed and if left to the boy, why 
boys do not know what they want and often bitterly re- 
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gret the irrevocable choices they make when young. All 
three must work together, the parent and the teacher 
accomplishing their part very largely by teaching the 
child to use his own faculty of good judgment. 
Education, February, 1912. 


CORRECTION 


From the official list of the candidates who received the 
degree of Master of Arts on June 11th the name of Sister 
Mary Antonia, Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, of Dubuque, Iowa, was omitted by mistake. The 
following item should have appeared in Vol VI, page 50, 
of THe CatHotic EpucationaL Review: Sister Mary 
Antonia, Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Dubuque, Iowa, A.B. The Catholic University of America, 
1912. Major subject, Philosophy; Minor, Psychology of 
Education. Dissertation, Educational Systems and the 
Will. 


COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS AFFILIATED 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY 


Since the publication, in the May number, of the list of 
affiliated colleges and high schools, the following institu- 
tions, having complied with all the requirements for 
affiliation, as published in Tue Review, May, 1912, p. 445, 
have been duly affiliated: 


COLLEGE 


Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Divine Providence. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Mary Immaculate Academy, Wichita Falls, Texas, con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Mary of Lockport. 

College and Academy of the Incarnate Word, Alamo 
Heights, San Antonio, Texas, conducted by the Sis- 
ters of Charity of the Incarnate Word. 

Academy Notre Dame of Providence, Newport, Kentucky, 

- conducted by the Sisters of Divine Providence. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Waco, Texas, conducted by the 

Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, New York. 
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St. Edward’s Academy, Dallas, Texas, conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, New York. 

St. Xavier’s Academy, Denison, Texas, conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, New York. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Sherman, Texas, conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, New York. 

Mary Immaculate Academy, Buffalo, New York, con- 
— by the Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, New 

ork. 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Lockport, New York, conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, New York. 

St. Ignatius Academy, Ft. Worth, Texas, conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, New York. 

Our Lady of Victory College and Academy, Fort Worth, 
Texas, conducted by the Sisters of St. Mary, Lock- 
port, New York. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel Academy, Dallas, Texas, con- 
— by the Sisters of St. Mary, Lockport, New 

ork. 

Loretto Heights Academy, Loretto, Colorado, conducted 
by the Sisters of Loretto, Loretto, Kentucky. 

Mount St. Joseph Academy, Augusta, Georgia, conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

Villa Marie Convent, Notre Dame de Grace, Montreal, 
Canada, conducted by the Sisters of the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tion de Notre Dame de Montreal.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation took place at New Orleans, La., June 30, July 1, 2, 
and 3. On the first day the regular annual meeting of the 
Executive Board was held, and the work of the Association was 
gone over in detail. The reports of the officers showed a grati- 
fying increase in the membership during the year and an exten- 
sion of the work. The financial condition of the Association is 
satisfactory, and indicates a general recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the value of the work accomplished by the organization. 

The convention opened with pontifical Mass in the Mater 
Dolorosa Church, and at the end of the services Archbishop 
Blenk delivered an address of welcome. The cordiality of the 
Archbishop’s sentiments, and the wisdom of his advice made a 
deep impression on the large audience of Catholic educators. 
After the Mass the members of all departments met at Loyola 
University, which had been generously placed at the disposal 
of the convention by the Jesuit Fathers. Monsignor Shahan, 
President General of the Association, opened the meeting with 
a very happy address, in which he pointed out the fact that the 
favorable regard in which the Association has been held places 
on the members a great responsibility. The following letter of 
His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, was read: “The efforts 
of the Catholic Educational Association to elevate and render 
more perfect and useful the standards of educational work can- 
not but meet with the approval of all good people and particu- 
larly with that of the Holy See. Hence it is with pleasure that 
I learn that the Catholic educators will convene at New Orleans 
under the auspices of His Grace, Most Rev. James H. Blenk, 
for the purpose of studying the many vital and important ques- 
tions of education, and I most sincerely hope their endeavors 
will meet with the intended success. 

“JOHN Bonzano, 
“Apostolic Delegate.” 
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The leading theme of the papers and discussions in the gen- 
eral and departmental meetings this year was the curriculum. 
At the opening and general session of the convention a paper on 
“The Problem of the Curriculum,” by the Rev. F. W. Howard, 
Secretary General, sounded the keynote and suggested the lines 
for many of the discussions which followed. The paper was 
formally discussed by Brother John Waldron, 8.M., of Clayton, 
Mo.; the Rev. H. 8. Spaulding, 8.J., of Chicago, Ill.; and the 
Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C.S.C., of Washington, D. C. 

A paper on “The Standard College,” by the Very Rev. James 
P. O’Mahoney, C.8.V., President of St. Viator’s College, Bour- 
bonnais, I1l., opened the proceedings of the College Department. 
It was followed on Wednesday by a paper on “The Teaching of 
Philosophy in Our Colleges, the Status of the Question,” by the 
Very Rev. E. A. Pace, of the Catholic University of America. 
Other papers in the same department were: “Science in the 
High School and College,” by the Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C.M., 
of De Paul University, Chicago, Ill.; discussed by the Very Rev. 
R. H. Smith, 8.M., President of Jefferson College, La.; “The 
Curriculum of the Commercial High School,” by Brother L. 
Joseph, C.B. Under the auspices of the College Department a 
successful public meeting was held on Wednesday evening in 
the interest of Catholic higher education. 

The general topic for discussion in the Seminary Department 
was “The Curriculum of Our Seminaries.” Papers were read 
by the Rev. Herman J. Heuser, D.D., and the Rev. Francis P. 
Siegfried, of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; and the 
Very Rev. John B. Peterson, 8.T.L., Rector of St. John’s Sem- 
inary, Brighton, Mass. 

The Parish School Department considered at its opening ses- 
sion a paper on “Vocational Guidance,” by the Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, 8.J., of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., which 
was discussed by Brother Engelbert, C.S.C., of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, New Orleans, La., and Brother Edward, F.S.C., President 
of Manhattan College, New York City. On Wednesday, July 2, 
the Rey. Daniel J. Lavery, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo., read a paper 
on “The Pastor and the Schools, from the Financial Stand- 
point.” The Rev. Thomas V. Tobin, of Little Rock, Ark., who 
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was appointed to discuss the paper, was unable to attend. His 
paper was read by the Rev. Michael J. Larkin, of New York 
City. On Thursday this department conducted two meetings: 
in the first, which was held for the teachers of the Province of 
New Orleans, the following program was presented: “Child 
Study,” by the Rev. John D. McKenna, Superintendent of Par- 
ish Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y.; discussed by Brother Florentius, 
C.8.C., of Holy Cross College, New Orleans, La., and Brother 
Bernardine, F.S.C., of the Christian Brothers’ College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. “Uniformity of Text-Books,” by a Sister of the In- 
carnate Word, San Antonio, Texas; discussed by the Rev. 8. P. 
Hueber, C.M., of New Orleans, La., and a Missionary Sister of 
the Sacred Heart, of New Orleans, La. The second meeting was 
arranged for pastors and diocesan superintendents of parish 
schools and here was considered the paper, “The Priest’s 
Adaptability for School Work,” by Rev. John Ryan, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Cambridge, Mass. It was discussed by the 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. P. R. McDevitt, Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Rev. F. V. Nugent, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, New Orleans, La.; and the Rev. F. L. Gassler, of the 
Church of the Annunciation, New Orleans, La. 

The superintendents of parish schools debated practical ques- 
tions occasioned by the following papers: “The Superintend- 
ent’s Visit to the School; How to Make It Most Fruitful,” by 
the Rev. J. A. Dillon, Superintendent of Parish Schools, New- 
ark, N. J., the discussion of the Rev. J. B. O’Leary, of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, La Porte, Texas, being read by Rev. Father Eaton. 
“The Need of Men Teachers in Educational Work,” by the 
Rev. Bede Horsa, O.8.B., of St. Joseph’s Seminary, St. Bene- 
dict, La., discussed by Very Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, 8.M., of the 
Holy Name of Mary Church, New Orleans, La., the Very Rev. 
Thomas J. Weldon, C.M., of St. Joseph’s Church, New Orleans, 
and Brother John Waldron, of Clayton, Mo. On Wednesday was 
considered the paper, “How Can We Meet the Demand for In- 
dustrial and Vocational Training?” by the Rev. Michael J. 
Larkin, Superintendent of Schools, New York; discussed by 
Brother Joseph Matthew, F.S.C., of St. Louis, Mo., and Brother 
George M. Sauer, S8.M., of Detroit, Mich. 
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Two meetings were held of the Provincials and representa- 
tives of religious communities engaged in teaching in the 
United States. Papers were read on “The Thorough Formation 
of Our Teachers in the Spirit and Observance of their Respec- 
tive Orders, an Indispensable Condition to Sound and Success- 
ful Pedagogics,” by the Rev. William Power, 8.J., of New Or- 
leans, La.; “Problems Confronting Religious Superiors in the 
Professional Training of Their Teachers,’ by the Very Rev. 
J. C. Ei, 8.M., President of St. Mary’s College, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

The public meeting held in Knights of Columbus Hall on the 
evening of July 3 brought the Convention to a successful close. 
Archbishop Blenk, of New Orleans, presided and gave the intro- 
ductory address. The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Shahan, President General 
of the Association, thanked the Archbishop, clergy, committees, 
press, and people of New Orleans for their kindly treatment 
and splendid hospitality. Admirable addresses were then heard 
from Robert A. Hunter, of Alexandria, La., on “Catholic Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare,” and by the Rev. Peter C. Yorke, 
D.D., of Oakland, Cal., on the “World’s Desire.” 


The general and departmental Resolutions of the Associa- 
tion were as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS 


The Catholic Educational Association in its tenth Annual Conven- 
tion assembled, desires to express its appreciation of the efforts of all 
those who have labored so earnestly to make this meeting a success. 
We wish to thank in the first place the Most Reverend James H. Blenk, 
S. M., Archbishop of New Orleans, and the Bishops of the province, the 
Right Rev. N. A. Gallagher of Galveston, the Rev. Edward P. Allen of 
Mobile, the Right Rev. Cornelius Van de Ven of Alexandria, the Right 
Rev. Joseph B. Lynch of Dallas, the Right Rev. John B. Morris of Little 
Rock and the Right Rev. John W. Shaw of San Antonio, for their cordial 
reception to our delegates and their substantial interest in our pro- 
ceedings. 

We tender our thanks also to the reverend clergy, the religious com- 
munities, the local committees of the diocese, and to the Jesuit Fathers 
of Loyola University for their generous provision of facilities for the 
meeting of this Association. We are especially grateful to the Catholic 
and the daily press of the city for their co-operation in bringing the 
work of this convention to the attention of the general public. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


We return thanks to our Holy Father for his blessing, each year 
bestowed on this gathering of the Catholic Educators of the United 
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States. We rejoice in his restoration to health, and pray that God 
may preserve him for years to come. We humbly tender him the 
expression of our filial love, our profound veneration and our entire 
obedience. 

As Catholic Educators we pledge ourselves to renewed efforts under 
the direction of ecclesiastical authority to the service of Church and 
country in the grand cause of Christian Education. We regard this 
work of religious education as one on which the future welfare of our 
Nation depends. 

We call attention to the great waste of public funds and the evil of 
the constantly increasing burden of taxation. This extravagance has 
resulted largely from a tendency on the part of the State to do for 
children what should be done for them by parents, and do for the 
citizen what he should do for himself. Let the State urge and 
encourage the citizen to care for his children, but let it not place unjust 
burdens on those who at great sacrifice are discharging this primal duty 
of parenthood. Let the State cherish the idea of parental responsibility 
as one of the foundation stones of American freedom. 

Whereas: Liberty of education has always been recognized in our 
country as a basic principle; and 

Whereas: the right of the parents to educate is one of those funda- 
mental rights which cannot without injustice be interfered with; and 

Whereas: The continued recognition of this right is essential to the 
preservation of a most cherished prerogative of American citizenship; 
be it 

Resolved: That the Catholic Educational Association objects to any 
encroachment on this right to liberty of education; be it further 

Resolved: That the Catholic Educational Association views with 
alarm the activities of certain individuals and corporations whose 
utterances and efforts threaten to interfere with the just liberties of 
private educational institutions. 

Whereas: The Council of Education of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has elicited the aid of the Carnegie Foundation in the examina- 
tion and classification of hospitals; and 

Whereas: Said Carnegie Foundation has shown a spirit antagonistic 
to institutions under religious control; and 

Whereas: There are more than five hundred hospitals in the United 
States under the direction and control of Catholics; be it 

Resolved: That we hereby protest to the American Medical Associa- 
tion against the action of the Medical Council; and be it 

Resolved: That we request the American Medical Association to in- 
struct its Medical Council to discontinue the services of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Whereas: All education should be so directed as to preserve moral 
purity, and the communication of knowledge relating thereto should be 
adapted to the age and growth of the child; and 

Whereas: The communication of this necessary knowledge pertains 
4. — the parents and the divinely constituted guides of the chil- 

n; t 

Resolved: That we protest against and condemn as subversive of true 
morality, the imparting of sexual knowledge to children as at present 
carried on in many private and public schools in the country. 

Whereas, five thousand and more Catholic deaf and mute children, de- 
prived of opportunity for receiving religious instruction, are losing 
their faith under non-Catholic influences, be it again resolved that 
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every effort be made to give these handicapped children the same educa- 
tional advantages accorded to the normal children of our Catholic 


parish schools. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


1. The college department of the Catholic Educational Association 
recommends that the colleges of the Association require 128 semester 
hours as a minimum for graduation. 

2. As there seems to be a general agreement among educators that 
pupils entering the secondary schools from the eighth grade are too far 
advanced in age, and that secondary education should begin at or about 
the age of twelve, we favor an arrangement whereby pupils may be able 
to begin their High School course after the completion of six years of 
elementary work. 

3. While we favor the highest standards in education and heartily 
approve of every attempt to classify colleges according to just princi- 
ples, we deprecate the action of the Federal Bureau of Education in its 
attempt to classify the colleges of the country in groups of A, B and C, 
and we believe that in this work of classification the said Federal 
Bureau of Education has gone beyond the limits of its power. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


1. We rejoice in the advancement of our educational institutions, and 
in the testimonies of the confidence of our Catholic people in their 
worth. We pledge ourselves to more earnest efforts to be faithful to the 
obligations of our calling and to inspire our children with devotion and 
love for the highest ideals of religion and patriotism. 

2. The Christian child receives his first education in the religious 
atmosphere of a Christian home. He has a natural and indefeasible 
right to a Christian education and he suffers an injustice if he is com- 
mitted to schools where that early religious influence is neutralized or 
antagonized. 

3. We hold that the life and well-being of our Republic depend on 
resisting the influence of centralizing and devitalizing methods that 
have throttled enterprise in industry and have created our trusts; and 
that, in the name of efficiency, are now applied to education and are 
in danger of stifling initiative and private endeavor in this field. 

4. Whereas modesty is the most becoming adornment of woman, we 
urge pastors and teachers to guard and warn children against vanity 
in dress, against the excessive love of pleasure, against the evils of the 
picture show, and against the influence of corrupt newspapers. 

5. We respectfully urge pastors who under the Bishops are teachers 
of the people, to frequently impress on parents the great importance of 
home training, and the necessity of qualifying themselves by good lives 
and the frequentation of the sacraments for the performance of this 
important duty. 

6. We again return thanks to our Holy Father for his solicitude for 
the little children in admitting them at their early age to Holy Com- 
munion; and as Catholic teachers we bear testimony to the excellent 
fruits of this practice of early and frequent Communion. 

7. We urge parents, teachers and pastors to watch over children that 
the purposes of Divine Providence may be discovered in their regard, 
and that the children may be aided in selecting their life work in con- 
formity with their inclinations, aptitudes and opportunities. 

8. We urge pastors to do all they can to watch over and foster the 
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dispositions of those who manifest an inclination for religious life, to 
the end that the needs of the Church in this great work of education 
may be adequately supplied. Let children be taught that the way to be 
found worthy of the call of Grace is through the practice of self-denial 


and self-control. 

9. We urge our teachers to avoid the current secular literature of the 
day which, lacking the basis of sound philosophy, cannot but produce 
partial and imperfect results. The Catholic Church is the great Mother 
of education and contains in her traditions and experience the greatest 
treasure of educational theory and practice. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF N. E. A. 


Delegates in large numbers and from all parts of the United 
States assembled at Salt Lake City, Utah, from July 5 to 11, to 
attend the Fifty-first Annual Convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association. In the general sessions of the Association 
the following papers were offered: “What Shall We Do With 
the Single-Room School?” by M. P. Shawkey, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Charleston, Va.; “The Moral 
Values in Public Self-Government,” by Henry Neumann, 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “The 
Personal Element in Our Educational Problems,” by William 
Campbell, Principal, Wentworth School, Chicago, Ill.; “The 
High School as a Testing Time,” by Clarence D. Kingsley, Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, Boston, Mass.; “Teaching and 
Testing the Teaching of Essentials,” by Thomas E. Thompson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Leominster, Mass.; “The School- 
house Evening Center; What It Is; What It Costs; What It 
Pays,” by Lee F. Hanmer, Director, Division of Recreation of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, New York; “Measuring Results,” 
by L. R. Alderman, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Salem, Ore.; “Fundamental Reorganizations Demanded 
by the Rural Life Problem,” by Ellwood P. Cubberley, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Cal.; 
“The Rural School,” by Neil C. McDonald, State Inspector of 
Graded, Rural and Consolidated Schools, Valley City, N. D.; 
“What Is Education,” by William E. Chancellor, Editor, 
School Journal, New York; “Public Schools and Public 
Health,” by Caroline Bartlett Crane, Social and Sanitary 
Expert, Kalamazoo, Mich.; “Education for Freedom,” by 
Charles Zueblin, Lecturer, Boston, Mass. ; “Rural Betterments,” 
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by Perry G. Holden, Director, Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill.; “The Na- 
tional Bureau of Education,” by Philander P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; “The 
Teaching of Civics,” by J. Lynn Barnard, School of Pedagogy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The meetings of the National Council of Education were 
held on July 5. At these were presented the following: “Re- 
port of the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, Tenure, and 
Pensions,” by Joseph Swain, President, Swarthmore College, 
Pa., Chairman; “Report of the Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of American Educational Forces,’ Charles H. Judd, 
Director, School of Education, University of Chicago, Chair- 
man; “Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Education,” by Thomas D. Wood, Columbia University, New 
York, Chairman of the Council Committee and R. W. Corwin, 
M. D., Pueblo, Colo., Chairman of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation Committee. 

In the Department of Kindergarten Education: “Why 
Should the Kindergarten be Incorporated as an Integral Part 
of the Public School System,” by Philander P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C.; “Some 
Obstacles in the Path of the Kindergarten of the Future,” by 
Patty 8. Hill, Head of Kindergarten Department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; “Ways and Means 
of Increasing Effective Kindergarten Supervision,” by Barbara 
Greenwood, Los Angeles State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; “The Value of Outdoor Kindergartens,” by Ada Mae 
Brooks, Pasadena, Cal.; “The Effect of the Scientific Spirit in 
Education upon the Kindergarten: (a) In Relation to Mate- 
rials,” by Mary 8. Adler, State Normal School, Emporia, Kans.; 
(b) “In Relation to the Distinctive Characteristics of the 
Montessori Method,” by Elizabeth R. Shaw, Child Study De- 
partment, Public Schools, Evanston, Ill. 

In the Department of Elementary Education, Topic: The 
Training of Teachers; (a) “In Normal Schools and Colleges of 
Education,” by Z. X. Snyder, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo.; John R. Kirk, President, State Normal 
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School, Kirksville, Mo.; “In Service, Adjusting the Normal 
School Graduate to the City System,” by G. H. Whitcher, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berlin, N. H., and Frances Jenkins, 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Decatur, II1.; “The Habit 
Outcomes of Teaching,” by George R. Johnson, Principal, Des 
Peres School, St. Louis, Mo.; “The Effect of Kindergarten 
Work on Children in the Grades,” by E. O. Holland, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky.; “Some Eliminations in the 
Content of Arithmetic as a Factor in the Economy of Time,” 
by W. A. Jessup, Professor of Education, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; “Some Experiments in Elementary 
School Organization,” by Samuel W. Brown, State Normal 
School, San Francisco, Cal. 

In the Department of Secondary Education, some of the 
papers were as follows: “Effective Ways of Securing Co-opera- 
tion of All Departments in English Composition,” by James F. 
Hosic, Head of English Department, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, Ill.; “High School Courses,” by Milton C. Potter, 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minn.; “Tangible Ways of 
Using a Community in Secondary Education,” by F. D. Thom- 
son, Principal High School, Springfield, Ill.; “The High School 
and Its Girls,” by Mary P. Putnam, Vice-Principal, Manual 
Arts High School, Los Angeles, Cal.; “The Place of the High 
School in Our System of Education,” by Philander P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

In the Department of Higher Education, Topic: The Admin- 
istration of Higher Education. “The Functions and Limita- 
tions of the Governing Board,” by Edwin B. Creaghead, Presi- 
dent, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont.; “The Functions 
and Limitations of the President,” by C. A. Duniway, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.; “The Functions and Limita- 
tions of the Faculty,” by Paul H. Grumman, Professor of 
_ German Literature, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 

eb. 

Topic: The Agricultural College in Its Relation to the Public 
Schools. “The Agricultural College and the Preparation of 
Teachers,” by Henry J. Waters, President, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kans.; “Training a Man to the 
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Right Use of His Leisure Time,” by Pitt G. Knowlton, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Education, Fargo College, Fargo, 
N. Dak.; “The Relation of the Agricultural College to the State 
Normal School,” by Ashley Van Storm, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

In the Department of School Administration: “Rural 
School Organization and Administration,” by Mark Keppel, 
Superintendent of County Schools, Los Angeles, Cal.; “Rural 
School Finances,” by Edward Hyatt, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cal.; “Co-operation of Home 
and School,” by L. R. Alderman, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Salem, Ore.; “School Engineering,” by E. L. 
Ellingwood, Consulting Engineer, City Schools, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; “Trade Schools,” by Frank Glynn, Vocational Educa- 
tional Shops, Bridgeport, Conn.; “Value of School Surveys,” 
by Charles 8S. Meek, Superintendent of Schools, Boise, Idaho. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


